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Editorial 





The Tools We Work With 


AN THE TOOLMAKER has through 

the ages busied himself in making 
instruments that would help him meet 
his needs. He has been phenomenally 
successful in this endeavor, particular- 
ly in the making of tools that are weap- 
ons. Man today is uneasy, however, 
for he is suddenly aw akening to the fact 
that his inventiveness in such a phys- 
ical area has far outrun his ability to 
get along well with his fellow men. 
In such a dilemma he needs the help of 
school people. He needs to know well 
the tools that school people have avail- 
able to help him continue to grow and 
develop—in academic areas, in under- 
standing of self, in knowledge of the 
world about him, and in improving 
human relations. 

The word, “tool,” may bring to mind 
a picture of the chimpanzee _labori- 
ously fitting sticks together to draw the 
elusive bunch of bananas within grasp. 
This picture of invention at a simple 
level is helpful. Yet it scarcely illus- 
trates the urgency of our present need 
for tools that are finely enough con- 
ceived and expertly enough designed 
to assist modern man in achieving his 
more complex purposes and his longer- 
range objectives. 

What are the tools we work with 
today in education? Schools in modern 
times have progressed far beyond the 
era of a crude log bench, a single text- 
book and a birch rod. Surely no one 
today would accept such a limited set- 
ting as an adequate one for the educa- 
tion of children and youth in a world 
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grown suddenly smaller and more 
perilous. ‘The tools we use in the 
modern school must be the best that 
can be fashioned, the most efficient 
that can be created. For the tools we 
work with are the keys that unlock the 
intellect, channel the emotions, re- 
lease the creative imagination and fire 
the quickening and cooperative spirit 
of man. 

Undoubtedly the tools most widely 
used in schools have been text ma- 
terials. We know, however, that the 
richness of children’s or young peo- 
ple’s experiences with printed materials 
is vastly increased as many and varied 
resources are made available for their 
selection and use. Since this is true, we 
must continue to work at all levels to 
increase the availability and use of a 
wider and more appropriate range of 
text materials, references and general 
library facilities. 

Yet this is today no simple matter. 
As Virgil M. Rogers’ points out in a 
recent article, textbooks—and back of 

gina 
thes¢, words and ideas—through a 
growing and inordinate fear of sub- 
version, have become suspect in many 
communities and by many groups, 
particularly groups which have little 
firsthand acquaintance with modern 
schools. For divs reason, school peo- 
ple and othtr citizens feel a necessity 
to become much better informed and 
to improve greatly their ways of work- 
ing together as they face the responsi- 


* Virgil M. Rogers, “Textbooks Under Fire.” 
The Atlantic, February 1955, p. 42-48. 
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bility of choosing text and reference 
materials for use in their schools. 

Within the education profession 
there are contradictory trends. Which 
published materials are best suited for 
use with children and young people? 
One commendable effort to face up to 
our own mixed purposes in this regard 
is the recently released, Text Ma- 
terials in Modern Education.? ‘This 
book analyzes the place and purposes 
of text materials and also gives a 
realistic description of their writing, 
publishing, distribution and use. It 
suggests criteria for a functional analy- 
sis of the content of these materials. 
It recommends means for improving 
their use in schools—through giving 
teachers in preparation more effective 
understanding of their responsibility in 
selection of text materials, and through 
helping administrators and others de- 
velop policies and procedures that will 
give the teacher greater freedom and 
support in selecting materials and re- 
sources suitable for use with a partic- 
ular group of boys and girls. 

Yet text materials are not our only 
tools in school work. ‘The past twenty 
years are notable for a growing under- 
standing and use of art and craft ma- 
terials, graphic media, instruments, 
machines, specimens, natural objects, 
field trips—all of which may constitute 
effective tools for learning. ‘These re- 
sources, once found only in kinder- 
garten or primary school programs, are 
now also often encouraged for use in 
upper elementary and in some second- 
ary schools. Audio-visual aids, once 
trumpeted as the ultimate “replace- 


* Lee J. Cronbach, editor, Text Materials in 
Modern Education. Urbana, Illinois: University 
of Illinois Press, 1955. 216 p. 
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ment” for the teacher, now are finding 
their proper place as graphic and mov- 
ing supplements to the efforts of the 
skilful teacher. 


In science and mathematics, too, ef- 
fective tools have been developed. The 
scientific method continues to il 
luminate, not alone the areas of 
science, but all fields of endeavor that 
make its use a yardstick and a guide. 

Are music, the language and expres- 
sive arts, the creative arts and crafts 
“tools we work with’? Homemaking 
and industrial arts? ‘These areas are of 
increasing importance as effective tools 
of learning. Each helps to meet the 
needs of individuals and of groups at 
the proper moment in a continuing 
program of growth and development. 


Relationships 


Recent years are marked, too, by a 
growing understanding and use of tech- 
niques that are in themselves effective 
tools for improving learning. Some of 
these techniques are treated in this 
issue. Our awareness, understanding 
and use of group processes now make 
for a more realistic (and more hope- 
ful) approach to in-service education 
and to improving group relationships. 

A technique which this Association 
has assisted in advancing is that of the 
“interdisciplinary” or “interprofession- 
al’’ approach to solution of problems 
of teaching and learning. Great bene- 
fit seems to lie in the direction of in- 
creasing understanding among the va- 
rious specialists as they concentrate 
their most effective resources in an 
over-all approach to solution of the 
problems of instruction. 

Exploration, pioneering and creation 
are the trends we seek to encourage. 
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The present generation of young peo- 
ple should benefit through our hard- 
earned awareness of individual differ- 
ences and through our growing ability 
to identify and to foster these rich vari- 
ations among persons. ‘This movement 
toward a more humane—individual- 
ized, yet socialized—education is basic 
to all our quest for improved human 
relations throughout the world. 

The tools we work with must be the 
tools that will help children, young 
people and adults better understand 
themselves as persons living with other 
persons; their own accessibility to the 
tool of learning itself—the knowledge 


of how to learn; their understanding 
of the physical environment; and their 
ability to improve their relationship 
with others. The tools we work with 
must be the tools that will help de- 
velop creative living and thinking; that 
will increase the person’s ability to se- 
lect and to choose the suitable, the 
timely, the appropriate; that will assist 
the person’s self-enhancement both as 
an individual and as one who mingles 
comfortably with others and contrib- 
utes positively to the joint good. 

—Rosert R. LEEPER, associate sec- 
retary, ASCD, and associate editor, 
Educational Leadership. 


SS 


New Discount Policy for NEA Publications 


The following policies and procedures 
pertaining to the sale of National Educa- 
tion Association publications will become 
effective June 1, 1955: 

I. NEA Discount Policy 

To bookstores and other agencies for 
resale purposes: 20 percent on shipments 
to one address. 

To others ordering more than one copy 
of same title for shipment to one address: 
2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10 or more copies, 
20 percent. 

It is suggested that publications carry 
unit price and the statement, “Discounts 
on Quantity Orders,” but not the dis- 
count schedule. 


II. Postage 

All publications should carry the state- 
ment, “Postage will be charged on all 
orders not accompanied by cash.” 
III. Material Returned for Credit 

The Supervisor of the Publications- 
Sales section will determine which ma- 
terial may be returned for credit, with 
the understanding that the Supervisor 
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may allow up to one year and that ma- 
terials which have no market value may 
not be returned for credit. 
IV. Examination Copies 

The Supervisor of the Publications- 
Sales section will mail and bill for ex- 
amination copies with 30-day return 
privileges. 

The Supervisor of the Publications- 
Sales section will send desk copies on 
request when order is for a minimum of 
15 copies. 

The new discount policy and the re- 
vised procedures for handling the sale of 
publications are as formally approved by 
the Departmental Secretaries and in- 
formally approved by the heads of most 
NEA units developing publications for 
sale. 

The new discount policy will be an- 
nounced in the April and May issues of 
the NEA Journal. The Supervisor of the 
Publications-Sales section will pass this 
information on to bookstores and others 
with invoices during the next several 
months. 
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ROUP PROCESS as used in teacher 
G workshops for curriculum build- 
ing has developed several significant 
principles during recent years. Some 
of these principles are that: 


e Changing the curriculum is pri- 
marily a matter of changing people. 

@ One’s groups—in Lewin’s words— 
are “the grounds on which he stands.” 

e Change in individuals depends on 
changes accepted by the groups of 
which they are members. 


Acceptance of these principles places 
group processes in perspective, not 
merely as a “newfangled” method of 
conducting a meeting, but as an im- 
portant consideration if change is to 
be made and if change is to be lasting. 

The workshop in curriculum devel- 
opment has a potential for developing 
a group spirit which in terms of ulti- 
mate results may be more significant 
than more specific and tangible prod- 
ucts such as teaching units and state- 
ments of policy. ‘This discussion is 
devoted to the workshop as it involves 
two kinds of groups: the group of per- 
sons participating in the workshop 
and the group of which the partici- 
pant is a year-round member—his 
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MILTON J. GOLD 


The Workshop, the Group 
and the Curriculum 


What is the actual potential of the workshop? Can it develop a 
group spirit that will enrich the lives both of the participants 
and of the groups of which the participants are year-round mem- 


school faculty, his students, the par- 
ents of his students and the commu 
nity at large. 


The Workshop Group 


The presence itself of a number of 
people does not constitute a group. A 
group is characterized by a feeling of 
community, by common interests, 
common goals, and an interest of each 
individual in most of the others in the 
group. The typical graduate class at a 
university does not normally achieve 
this group quality because the lines of 
communication usually join the indi- 
vidual student and the professor but 
do not connect each student with oth- 
er students in the group. While stu- 
dents may be working on the same 
problem it is difficult to define a genu- 
ine problem developing from the com- 
mon experience of the group. More- 
over, the student is not often in a po- 
sition to follow through on group rec- 
ommendations in his own school un- 
less he is the only person involved. 
Furthermore, cooperative attack on 
problems is generally not consistent 
with emphasis in college courses on in- 
dividual attainment of objectives. 

In addition, traditional university 
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organization of courses is based on a 
focus different from that of a work- 
shop. The college catalog is a state- 
ment not of student needs but of col- 
lege offerings. ‘There is a status rela- 
tionship between professor and _stu- 
dents that differs materially from the 
leader-consultant-participant — relation- 
ship in the workshop. ‘The center of 
interest in the graduate course is nor- 
mally the professor, the resources he 
employs and the announced goals and 
content of the course. 

Motivating factors are degree or cer- 
tificate requirements, ultimate career 
objectives, interest in the course per 
se or the professor’s reputation. ‘These 
are all considerations of some merit 
and they warrant the offering of given 
courses, but they do not carry with 
them the group-generating factor of a 
common attack upon common areas 
of concern in the participants’ school 
districts. ‘his is not intended to gain- 
say the fact that many college profes- 
sors experienced in working with 
groups often do much to establish a 
group atmosphere. Within the limits 
of a simulated condition and the ab- 
sence of an organized group of co- 
workers they approximate the effec- 
tiveness of group’ approaches as they 
work toward solution of a simulated 
problem. 

Frequently graduate courses are set 
up as “workshops” and students are 
given time and assistance in working 
out problems that they have identified 
in their individual teaching situations. 
The emphasis on the _ participants’ 
problems is desirable, but often the 
course-workshop suffers from (a) com- 
peting demands by other courses on 
the student’s attention and energy, 
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Milton J. Gold is supervisor of cur- 
riculum, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Olympia, Washington. 


(b) concern with meeting credit re- 
quirement (writing a “paper,” ¢.g.). 
It is difficult for the individual to de- 
velop the feeling that he is part of a 
real group that has a continuing ex- 
istence. Such a workshop may con- 
tribute to the solution of individual 
problems, but it does not capitalize on 
the dynamic power of group member- 
ship in motivating attack upon a com- 
mon goal. When the participant re- 
turns to his working situation it does 
not insure follow-through on solutions 
developed in a campus situation. 

‘l'o weld an aggregate of individuals 
into a group, workshop leaders have 
found certain guidelines highly desir- 
able. 

1. Time 

Group leaders have recognized that 
social and working relationships 
among people depend upon the oppor- 
tunity to spend considerable time with 
each other. ‘They also recognize the 
need to limit the number of new per- 
sonal contacts if people are to get 
to know each other well. As a result, 
a number of devices have been em- 
ployed. 

In some cases workshops have been 
set up within a school district to 
strengthen existing social ties and to 
minimize disrupting effects of new 
contacts that would not contribute to 
the purposes of the workshop. ‘The 
workshop in the home situation has 
the advantage of involving the actual 
group working on a specific problem— 
a school faculty or a district commit- 
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tee for example. There is usually the 
opportunity to include in membership 
administrative and supervisory person- 
nel who carry responsibility for follow- 
through and who recognize the admin- 
istrative implications of suggested de- 
velopments. ‘There is the danger of 
being limited by restricted viewpoints 
and an absence of the diversity of ex- 
perience available when representatives 
from several school districts share in 
facing common problems. In such sit- 
uations it is sometimes difficult to se- 
cure adequate consultant — services. 
Small school systems are particularly 
limited in diversity of personnel both 
as affects participants and resources. 


On university campuses in many 
cases workshop participants have been 
scheduled to meet together for the full 
day so that they would have time to 
develop an understanding of each oth- 
er and not be disturbed by the hourly 
bustle of changing classes and chang- 
ing faces. ‘The university campus pro 
vides a reservoir of consultant services 
and professional literature which it 1s 
difficult to duplicate in other ways. In 
addition there are generally facilities 
for a group to live “and eat together 
and to share in the cultural and recrea- 
tional resources that the university 
musters. 

There has been an increasing em- 
phasis on the use of recreational situ- 
ations, such as parks and camps for a 
“retreat” from competing interests and 
for the establishment of situations 
where participants can live the whole 
day with cach other, appreciate each 
other as human beings and work on 
problems of common concern. Work- 
shops in recreational situations are not 
new as such. ‘They may possibly stem 
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from conventions conducted in vaca- 
tion resorts and from retreats of reli- 
gious orders. In place of traditional 
organization of conventions, concerted 
attack is made upon selected problems. 
There is continuous contact among 
a limited number of people in a per- 
missive atmosphere where discussion 
is free and the quality of social contact 
is at a maximum. Examples of this 
type are the regional workshops of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development conducted both 
in state parks and on university cam- 
puses, the annual W ashington State 
Administrators’ Work Conference 
conducted by the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and the State 
Administrators’ Association at Mt. 
Rainier National Park the week before 
the park facilities are opened to the 
public, the Workshop of Illinois Ad- 
ministrators at Grant City State Park 
under the auspices of Southern Illinois 
University, the annual series of cur- 
riculum workshops for teachers con- 
ducted in state parks by the Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and Workshops on Conservation 
and Outdoor Education conducted in 
Washington camp situations. 


2. Participation 


There is recognition of the need of 
meeting basic needs that individuals 
have as members of a group. ‘They 
have a need to feel that they “belong,” 
that they are making a contribution 
to the group, that they are respected 
by the group and that the group 1s ac- 
complishing worth-while results. De- 
velopment of “in-group” and “out- 
group’ feelings tends to alienate out- 
groupers and result in their being less 
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willing or even unwilling to work to- 
ward goals adopted in the workshop 
and to put the outcomes of the work- 
shop into practice upon return to their 
teaching situation. ‘l’o avoid develop- 
ment of in- and out-groups it is nec- 
essary that every person share in plan- 
ning, in setting up goals, in contribut- 
ing toward accomplishing these goals 
and in evaluating results. Leadership 
has to be kept fluid not so much in 
terms of chairmanships but in terms 
of opportunities for the individual to 
contribute. ‘The concept that we carry 
of ourselves is of utmost importance. 
Members of the group have to develop 
a picture of themselves as important 
cogs in the workshop group. 


3. Limits 

Groups have to recognize their own 
limitations in order to avoid frustration 
that may succeed in breaking down 
the ties that bind members together. 
Goals must be possible of accomplish- 
ment and not be outside the responsi- 
bility or authority of participants. Dis- 
cussions should not be continued be- 
yond the point of fruitfulness. Group 
members should recognize the need 
to call in consultant help if available 
and to make use of professional mate- 
rials in order to secure additional infor- 
mation and clarify understandings. 


4. Learning by Doing 

Persons learn to use effective group 
procedures by making actual use of 
those procedures in situations where 
assistance is available. Considerations 
of adequate time, individual participa- 
tion and recognition of the group’s 
limits as already described are a part 
of this process. In addition, when the 
workshop is concerned with promoting 
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group attitudes and effectiveness, it 
provides for face-to-face contact of 
small groups for discussion either 
through a short “buzz” or through ex- 
tended consideration of knotty prob- 
lems. Emphasis is placed on achieving 
consensus as a basis for moving ahead. 
Decisions are not made until there is 
substantial agreement. Alternative ap- 
proaches are provided for those indi- 
viduals or small groups not wishing to 
submerge their individual differences 
in a group consensus. 


5. The Individual and the Group 


Just as the group provides the back- 
ground for the individual, the individ- 
ual stands out as a figure from the 
group background. Complete submer- 
gence of individuals in the group would 
deprive the group of diversity, interest 
and potential sources of growth. It is 
inevitable that there will be a conflict 
at times between individual desires 
and group goals. An effective group is 
marked by the general acceptance of 
group goals by all individuals, but es- 
pecially by the freedom of the individ- 
ual to express himself, to be heard by 
the group, to be respected by it and to 
be able to secure modification of group 
objectives. 

To effect workable compromises 
between conflicting points of view 
between some individuals and the ma- 
jority in the group, it is necessary that 
group members be able to take on 
what George Mead calls “the role of 
the generalized other” (or as your 
neighbor says, “to put yourself in the 
other man’s boots”). ‘To secure this 
understanding much use has _been 
made of role playing and sociodrama. 
Individuals and groups are helped to 
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play the part of others in order to rec- experience to individual school situa- 
ognize the motivation of the person _ tions. 
holding a contrary point of view. | he Gradual recognition is developing 
role of a fictitious person in a conflict oF the difficulty that a single individual 
situation is often acted out before a fa ceg in trying to recreate for his group 
group so that members can evaluate },,¢k home the enthusiasm developed 
Varying approaches to a difficult prob- in a friendly, energetic and productive 
lem in human relations and so that workshop. He has considerable diffi- 
the ervene can identify with the person culty, too, in communicating to others 
who is normally across the desk or interest in making changes or adopt- 
table from him. Some excellent sug- ing recommendations that have devel- 
gestions are found in the pamphlet oped from the workshop. As a result 
Role Playing the Problem Story by attention has been given to team rep- 
George and Fannie R. Shaftel (New resentation at workshops and to con- 
York: National Conference of Chris- tinuing contact by the workshop lead- 
tians and Jews). ers and participants for stimulating in- 
terest among other people. 
The Working Group Te. Re ee eee Pa 
eam participation is taking various 
Some enthusiasts for the workshop forms. In some cases two or three per- 
approach to in-service growth have as- Sons from a single school district at- 
serted that the workshop group, like tend a workshop together on a basis of 
the old soldier, never dies, that it is a personal friendship. Group planning 
continuing entity. While this  state- for the home school district in these 
ment may be true in some senses, cases tends to be fortuitous except as 
it should be apparent that per- one participant gives to his colleague 
sistence of the group’s activity is the reinforcement that is necessary 
not automatic but that certain ef- When trying new ways and new ideas. 
forts have to be made for follow- !n other cases several people may offi- 
ing through the work that is begun cially represent a single school district. 
in the workshop situation. This is true They carry responsibility to develop 
particularly because most workshops plans in the workshop as far as pos- 
are not organized in relation to a sin- ye and to eens such activity, in- 
gle working situation involving person- cluding the involvement of others, up- 


; on their return to the home situation. 
nel from that situation only. Generally ia 
: , ’ ‘Teams of this kind have included one 
there is need to carry over from a cos- 


i pte or more administrators, some teachers, 
mopolitan group com of persons 
I group compose Persons other professional workers, some par- 


from many diffe ituati ‘ho are ; 
om many different situations who ate ents and community representatives. 


pooling their understanding and expe- Participation has been financed in 
rience to approach problems that are some cases bv the workshopper, in 
common but not identical. Specific others by the school district and in 
provision has still to be made to trans- _ still others by organizations or business 
plant processes, study and possibly enterprises interested in the purpose 
tentative solutions from the workshop _ of the workshop. 
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One example of team participation 


is the procedure of the Citizenship Ed- 


ucation Project (Teachers College, 
Columbia University) in inviting an 
English teacher and a social studies 
teacher from one school as full-time 
participants in their workshop, com- 
bined with part-time attendance by 
the school principal and superintend- 
ent. ‘The Washington Congress of 
Parents and ‘Teachers conducts a se- 
ries of leadership workshops each sum- 
mer to which P.'T.A. unit leaders and 
teachers from the same school are in- 
vited as a team. Washington work- 
shops on conservation and outdoor ed- 
ucation in 1953 and 1954 enrolled as 
a basic element teams from a number 
of school districts including one ele- 
mentary school teacher, one secondary 
teacher, one administrator and one 
public member. 


The purpose of many w orkshops 
currently being conducted is curricu- 
lum study and development. Since 
change in curriculum involves change 
in orientation of the teacher, the stu- 
dent, the administrator and the com- 
munity, any fundamental action is 
likely to require a considerable period 
of time. Workshops can serve to 
clarify purposes, to initiate long term 
study programs, to prepare materials 
that may be used as a basis for study 
or to evaluate programs or materials 
already in use. 

The workshop is only one segment 
in a continuum of study. Preparation 
in terms of group planning, identify- 
ing the wishes of interested persons in 
affected schools, reading and. visiting 
can make actual time spent together 
by workshoppers especially productive. 
Follow-up is necessary in the form of 
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organizing groups for study and action 
in the working situation from which 
the workshop participants have come. 

The team is invaluable in prepara- 
tion and follow-up. An added asset 
can be continuing contact between a 
central committee for the workshop or 
its leaders and the workshoppers prior 
to the group experience and following 
their return to school. ‘The individual 
in this way finds support from others 
who have shared in planning the work- 
shop. He can serve with his team- 
mates as a nucleus for new groups that 
will continue to promote desired 
change. Follow-up activity can be 
given further impetus if resource per- 
sons who have been present at the 
workshop are available for continuing 
service in local areas. Reporting re- 
sults of local efforts serves to keep the 
workshop group effective and alive. 

There is no magic in a name. A 
workshop may be no more productive 
than a lecture series. The advantages 
of working on problems of one’s own 
choosing, adequacy of time to work on 
these problems, availability of resource 
personnel and materials and the pres- 
ence of kindred spirits with kindred 
problems are helpful but not enough. 
These may merely be variations on 
the theme of academic study remote 
from the working situation. ‘I'wo cir- 
cumstances, however, can help to 
translate these activities into actual im- 
provement of the local teaching situ- 
ation. ‘hey are: (a) Group reinforce- 
ment of individual purposes, under- 
standing goals and convictions through 
the group spirit engendered at the 
workshop, and (b) Provision for group 
activity in the working situation “back 
home.” 
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DOROTHY McCUSKEY and WINIFRED JENSEN CONAWAY 


The Interdisciplinary Approach 


Many special areas can contribute effectively to solving today’s 
problems of teaching and learning. Our common concern, no 
matter what the approach, is how to create a setting that will 
enable all specialists to devote their finest efforts toward solu- 


tion of these problems. 


i IRST, LET US CLEAR AWAY a little un- 
derbrush. ‘The word “interdiscipli- 
nary” may have an odd ring to some, 
may mean nothing to others. “Inter- 
disciplinary” is not in the dictionaries, 
and arrived in the Education Index 
only in January 1955. There, some 
sound advice is given. It Says “See In- 
terprofessional Cooper ration.” That's 
better, so far as meaning goes, although 
there may be some overtones in the 
meaning of “interdisciplinary” that 
are worth exploring by people inter- 
ested in problems of the teaching- 
learning process. 


Old Idea—New Name 


The interdisciplinary approach is 
really an old friend under a new-old 
name. One of the definitions of “disci- 
pline” in the dictionaries is “a branch 
of instruction or education,” and it is 
labeled archaic. It is small wonder that 
people have been puzzled. However, 
if we think of discipline as a branch of 
instruction, the meaning of interdisci- 
plinary becomes clear. ‘Teachers of 
small children have always gone back 
to all of the stores of knowledge avail- 
able to them in their efforts to help 
their young charges learn about the 
world around them. But the stores of 
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knowledge were smaller, and it was 
relatively easy for a teacher to combine 
knowledge for teaching purposes. 

As our stores of knowledge—knowl- 
edge substantiated by research—have 
increased, that knowledge has had to 
be created, classified and put into use 
by specialists. ‘hese specialists, spend- 
ing years in training and research in 
their particular fields, have grown apart 
in their points of view and techniques 
of working. Each of these specialties 
not only has its own bodies of knowl- 
edge (sometimes overlapping bodies of 
knowledge claimed by other special- 
ties) but its own vocabulary, its pro- 
fessional impedimenta and techniques, 
and its professional hierarchy. ‘The 
school, faced with practical problems 
like “What shall we teach in the social 
studies?” or “Why can’t Johnny read?” 
must not only go back to the historian, 
the sociologist, the anthropologist, the 
psychologist and others for help; it 
must also learn to work with them, 
and to help them learn to work with 
each other. 


In another sense, this interdiscipli- 
nary approach is a familiar one, for the 
commonly accepted approach to cur- 
ticulum building today is basically in- 
terdisciplinary. 


That is, we agree that 
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the curriculum is determined by the 
needs of the learner on the one hand, 
and by the imperatives of the social 
order on the other. What is this but 
the relating of the research of several 
schools of psychology with the reali- 
ties of tradition, economics, language 
patterns, family expectations, law, war 
and peace? For our teaching interpre- 
tations of this world around us, we 
rely on textbooks, news accounts, radio, 
television and film interpretations; and 
upon a whole background battery of 
seen and unseen historians of many 
ilks, sociologists, anthropologists, geog- 
taphers, cartographers, geologists, polit- 
ical scientists, zoologists, physicists 
and other specialists so specialized 
that even their names are unfamiliar 
to us. However, even though no teach- 
er is a stranger to the realities of the 
interdisciplinary approach, that does 
not lessen the difficulties of marshal- 
ing and relating the knowledge and 
skills of specialists for the improvement 
of instruction. 


The Teacher and the Specialist 


In most modern schools, any teacher 
is surrounded by a battery of specialists 
who are potential aids to improved 
teaching. ‘Those specialists may be as 
close as the same building or school 
system, or they may be as far away as 
the state department of education or 
health, but they exist. In our chart 
picture of the relation of the teacher 
to the specialist, we have surrounded 
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the teacher with a group of workers 
with separate professional titles, who 
are, nevertheless, closely related to the 
teacher in training and in the imme- 
diacy of working with children in a 
school situation. ‘The guidance spe- 
cialist, for example, in his training has 
delved somewhat into psychology and 
perhaps social work, but he has learned 
to relate his studies in those fields to 
education. Similarly, the school or pub- 
lic health nurse has acquired not only 
the knowledge and skills of her origi- 
nal profession, but has learned to apply 
these in the educational setting. ‘The 
same is true of any curricular special- 
ist, such as the artist or the musician, 
who has learned to serve as a resource 
to teachers. ‘These professional work- 
ers we have thought of “general 
specialists.” In solving instructional 
problems, they form the first line of 
assistance to teachers. 

In the outer ring we have placed 
the names of broad areas of knowl- 
edge which are major resources for 
teachers. ‘The professional workers 
from these fields, both the “general 
practitioner” and the research special- 
ist, have particular knowledge and 
skills which relate either to children as 
human beings or to those things which 
children must learn. ‘The more spe- 
cialized the specialist, the more difh- 
cult it may be to relate his contribution 
to that of others and to the immediate 
problems of instruction. 


Problems of Working 


We must, at the outset, accept the 
fact that each profession has a vocabu- 
lary, specialized knowledge and tech- 
niques, and behavior peculiar to the 
group, which sets it apart from other 
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The teacher is surrounded by a group of workers with separate professional titles, but with closety 


related training and a shared concern for children. 


professions. Otherwise, apparently 
there would not be a profession. ‘The 
physician has his bag, his “pathology 
—diagnosis—treatment” jargon, his il- 
legible prescription handwriting, and a 
whole battery of chemical, electrical 
and mechanical devices to achieve his 
purposes. The social worker has usu- 
ally a psychoanalytical vocabulary, his 
“case conference” and his control of 
relief money and living arrangements 
as tools. It is so with each profession. 
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Parenthetically, the teaching pro- 
fession has often been reproached by 
the lay (notice the word) public for 
its professional jargon. Perhaps studies 
like L. R. Cummins, “A Cross-Disci- 
plinary View of Counselor Groups” 
(unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1952) may help us realize that 
this accomplishment may be an 
achievement. Of course, how and when 
we use our professional vocabulary is 
another matter. 

































i 


It would seem that the first step in 
achieving interprofessional cooperation 
would be to seek areas of agreement 
and common vocabularies. We may 
assume that it will be easier to do this 
with the group of specialists closest to 
the teacher. This is probably a good 
place to start, a good place to practice 
consciously the skills of pooling knowl- 
edge, sharing ideas and planning ac- 
tion. Even here, the practice is not 
always easy. ‘l'ake the problem of vo- 
cabulary, for instance. As Ruth Kotin- 
sky points out,’ both teachers and 
school social workers have been trained 
in child development but the teacher’s 
background is usually that of levels of 
expectations at different ages, whereas 
the social worker has had heavy doses 
of “dynamics.” The two may often be 
wide apart in basic premises, if not in 
vocabulary. Similarly psychologists ad- 
heriag to different schools of thought 
may use the same words, but mean 
very different things by them. Or, the 
general curriculum worker may have 
something very different in mind than 
does the music specialist when they 
plan ways of helping the teacher to 
work creatively. If we are to utilize the 
contributions of professional special- 
ists closest to us, we must be sure to 
work for fundamental understandings 
and for real, rather than apparent, 
agreements. 

The more specialized the specialist, 
the further his profession or his re- 
search has taken him from schools, 
the harder we must work to help him 
achieve these understandings. It is 
possible to minimize the problems by 


-Ruth Kotinsky, ““An Approach to Inter-pro- 
fessional Understanding,” Children, Vol. I, No. 
6, November-December 1954, 203-206. 
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calling upon people who are likely to 
understand school problems and to 
work well together. For example, in 
the preparation of the 1952 ASCD 
Yearbook, Growing Up in An Anxious 
Age, which was produced entirely by 
four interdisciplinary committees, one 
chairman deliberately chose, in the 
main, persons who had had experience 
in group planning, persons whose 
training would help them to under- 
stand school problems. Instead of 
pediatrician, she chose a doctor who 
had added a specialty in public health; 
instead of a psychiatrist, she chose a 
psychologist with some psychiatric in- 
sights. ‘The social worker had once 
been a school principal. This group 
worked effectively and harmoniously 
toward its deadline task—the produc- 
tion of a section of a book. The single 
exception was the anthropologist who 
had not cooperated previously with 
people from other professions in a 
“production” job. He sat through one 
meeting in an apparently fascinated 
silence and then became “‘too busy” to 
attend. 

This method of selective choice of 
experienced and cooperative represent- 
atives of other professions has obvious 
advantages. It has shortcomings, too. 
Experienced cooperators are not always 
available. Further, if we are unwilling 
to risk disagreement with our own 
practices or points of view, we run the 
risk of missing also the contributions 
of others. Another committee for the 
same yearbook began its task with vio- 
lent intellectual disagreements, but its 
members also emerged with a valuable 
“product,” and increased insights. 

Other obstacles we must face are 
separateness and narrowness of train- 
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ing, interprofessional jealousies, lack of 
clear definition of the role of the pro- 
fessions or official agencies, and lack 
of clear channels for getting help and 
achieving action. Even the ethics of 
different professions raise problems. 
What information can a_ physician 
share? Can social agencies make their 
records available to teachers? Not until 
professional competence and trust are 
established, that much is clear. Be- 
yond that, we shall have to find our 
way gradually, through experience. 

Finally, it is a fact that some people, 
as persons, are difficult to work with. 
Here, too, we shall have to draw upon 
the contributions from the broad field 
of mental health and its many special- 
ties for understanding of the behavior 
of ourselves and others. 





Using the Interdisciplinary 
Approach 


‘There appear to be two main areas 
in which interdisciplinary cooperation 
is of most value—those relating to 
human welfare and those relating to 
the materials or subject matter of in- 
struction. ‘These two areas correspond 
roughly to the two poles from which 
we attempt to derive our curricula, the 
needs of the learner and the needs of 
society. 

Sometimes the human welfare side 
of teaching appears to be the first to 
demand the help of specialists. Most 
schools have a variant of Gracie. pa 
parents appear to be “subnormal” i 
intelligence; they are on relief. outs 
herself is cross-eved, thin, and dirty. 
The teacher hopes to help her learn 
to read, but she cannot confine her 
attempts to experience charts or to 
ABC’s. Both as a teacher and as a 
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fellow human-being, she sees the need 
for special help from a special kind of 
doctor and a social worker. 


Or, Gracie may just as well be an 
upper-upper whose behavior is so ag- 
gressively violent that it is difficult or 
impossible to keep her in a classroom 
with other children. Can a psycholo- 
gist, a psychiatric social-worker, a psy- 
chiatrist, or the three of them together 
help the child, the parents and the 
teacher gain insights that will make 
life more bearable for all concerned? 
Growing Up in An Anxious Age has 
many real stories of such interdiscipli- 
nary helps. 

Important as these human welfare 
interdisciplinary contributions are, they 
should not blind us to the needs that 
lie squarely within the non-disputed 
province of the school, that of helping 
a child or children learn something. 
Fourth grade Jimmie can’t really read. 
A seventh-grade geography class goes 
off the bottom of the national rating 
chart in a geography achievement test. 
The teachers ask the aid of the curricu- 
lum specialist. She, too, needs more 
specialized information and turns to 
the psychologist for an individual 
mental test, looks for health informa- 
tion from the nurse, asks for family 
background from the visiting teacher 
or social worker. ‘The group problem 
requires the services of the same spe- 
cialists. ‘The teacher and curriculum 
worker might learn from the sociolo- 
gist, too, something of the role of com- 
munity and family expectations in 
promoting or hindering learning. Do 
these families earnestly want their chil- 
dren to achieve in the same terms that 
the school does, or are they more con- 
cerned with having all the children 
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One community holding a Conservation Workshop emphasized the use of local resource people. 


available to pick strawberries? Some- 
times the specialist may contribute 
directly to the improvement of a learn- 
ing problem by eye corrections or 
health improvement, change in home 
conditions, or increased self-insight. 
More often, however, the specialist 
contributes information which helps 
the teacher to analyze the possible 
causes and component parts of the 
problem. She is then better equipped 
to plan and to evaluate a constructive 
attack upon the teaching-learning situ- 
ation. 

Another very important area neces- 
sitating interdisciplinary cooperation 
lies in the very subject matter of in- 
@truction itself. Whether a teacher 
teaches “history,” “geography” or the 
“social studies,” the necessity and the 
fact of interdisciplinary cooperation 
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are with us. In almost any school, chil- 
dren are learning to approach their 
communities in the analytical fashion 
of the sociologist. ‘The Indians are still 
with us, but the anthropologist is evi- 
dent in the serious treatment of “five 
Indian civilizations” in a new text. The 
same series begins its volume on Eu- 
rope with the story of an archeologist 
exploring in the Middle East. 
Another illustration would be the 
way in which the study of literature 
has changed as a part of the interdis- 
ciplinary contributions that are an ac- 
cepted part of our national life. Young 
people once studied essays by the 
masters, short stories by the masters, 
with much emphasis on the category. 
The literary masters are still in the 
anthologies, but they tend to be 
grouped with poetry and prose under 
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a heading like “Suspense.” Page the 
psychologists and their studies of in- 
terest. Short stories are chosen and 
grouped in such a way that their in- 
sights may help young people recog- 
nize the universality of their own feel- 
ings and problems. A recent biography 
was reviewed as comprehensive and ac- 
curate, but the reviewer commented 
unfavorably on the fact that the au- 
thor neglected almost completely the 
compulsive power drive of the subject. 
Any literature teacher who uses a 
modern anthology or reads literary 
criticism automatically feels the inter- 
disciplinary impact of our times. 

The interdisciplinary approach is 
also widely used in many in-service 
attempts. For instance, one commu- 
nity holding a Conservation Workshop 
emphasized the use of local resource 
people. ‘They utilized the county agri- 
cultural extension agent, several local 
and regional soil conservationists, uni- 
versity professors of geology and geog- 
raphy, and, at the state level, a special- 





ist in conservation education, and a 
“water” geologist. Similarly, the same 
community, planning a health survey, 
will use local physicians including the 
specialties; representatives of local gov- 
ernment; state health educators, nu- 
tritionists and sanitarians, as well as 
local educators and citizens. Communi- 
ties using this approach are not con- 
sciously setting out to be “interdis- 
ciplinary,” but the method excellently 
illustrates the values of interprofes- 
sional cooperation at the action level. 
We may look at the problems of 
instruction as they are personified in 
one child or in a group of children and 
we shall need the combined knowledge 
and services of many specialists in solv- 
ing them. We may look at the material 
of instruction as broadly as the ele- 
mentary teacher must, or we may re- 
gard it as narrowly as the specialist also 
must. In either case, we now have in- 
terdisciplinary contributions. Our com- 
mon problem, no matter what the 
approach, is how to use these best. 
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Prycholegical “Jools 


Assist the Teacher 


Standardized tests and other instruments, techniques and under- 
standings are modern psychology’s contribution to an improved 
program of teaching and learning. This author indicates how 
these tools can help the teacher better understand and provide 


for individual differences. 


HERE MUST HAVE BEEN a day when 

being a teacher was simple—when 
there were no social studies or science 
to bother with, when there were fewer 
children attending school and those 
brighter, when there was no compul- 
sory education law restraining reluc- 
tant students until their sixteenth 
birthday, when the teacher wasn’t 
faced with pupils challenging his au- 
thority, and when there was no com- 
petition with television nor reckoning 
with principals and supervisors. Per- 
haps this was true in the days of the 
hornbook and the “blab-school” when 
the responsibility for learning lay with 
the children and if they didn’t it was 
due to their innate perversity and 
wickedness which was best drummed 
out of them. 

But whatever the circumstances in 
those hallowed and sublime days of 
the past, such is not the case today. 
The teacher in today’s classroom is 
confronted with the complete range 
of human ability and charged with the 
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task of not only the scholastic develop- 

ment of his pupils but also their per- 
sonal-social development. And _ he 
knows enough of human behavior to 
realize that he cannot attribute to in- 
nate perversity or wickedness the fail- 
ure of the child to develop desirable 
behavior patterns. He is confronted 
with the task of analyzing the behavior 
he observes and making judgments re- 
garding its causation. 

Phrases such as attention-seeking, 
insecure, aggressive, not working up 
to ability, not trying, inattentive, poor 
word recognition, slow learning, pleas- 
ing personality, bright child, and day- 
dreams, reflect the impressions and 
judgments of the teacher and his at- 
tempts to analyze or explain a child’s 
behavior. It is inevitable that teachers 
should arrive at judgments or ‘con- 
clusions regarding the behavior of chil- 
dren. Attempts to guide the develop- 
ment of children toward socially de- 
sirable goals require constant observa- 
tion and evaluation of progress and 
problems encountered. The very na- 
ture of teaching necessitates making 
many judgments regarding human be- 
havior. Unfortunately, such judgments 
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are frequently faulty due to insufficient 
information, inaccurate information, 
or inability to interpret the information 
and put it to use. A brief excerpt from 
a teacher’s report will serve to illus- 
trate: 

“Jimmy (age 7) comes from a semi- 
well-to-do-home. ‘The mother is a socialite 
so she doesn’t spend too much time with 
Jimmy. Most of his time is spent with 
his nurse. Jimmy is an only child who has 
been given everything . . . He doesn’t 
get along with the other boys his age, 
says they bore him . He never re- 
ceived much affection so he became very 
cold emotionally. He looks for sympathy 
but never received it... .” 

The explicit judgments in this ex- 
cerpt: socialites don’t spend time with 
their children; only children are given 
everything; lack of affection produces 
unresponsive children, lead one to 
question both the information and 
the inferences made in this report. 

It is important, if their judgments 
are to be sound, that teachers have 
sufficient information that is accurate. 
If anything, the basic premise upon 
which the behavioral sciences operate 
is that behavior is caused. If behavior 
is caused, and the sum total of research 
verifies the assumption, then it can be 
explained, given knowledge of the 
antecedent facts and the immediate 
situation, and what is. more, it can 
be modified. If one would understand 
and explain behavior one is committed 
to a fact-gathering and fact-facing pro- 
gram. The question becomes one of 
knowing what facts to gather, how to 
get them, and how to interpret and 
put them to use. 


Individual and Group 
Broadly speaking, information is 
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needed in three main areas: about the 
child as an individual, about his world 
and about his relationships. Informa- 
tion about the child includes knowl- 
edge of his physical growth and devel- 
opment including height, weight, 
vision, hearing, motor coordination, 
energy output, etc.; knowledge about 
his intellectual development, both 
actual and potential, which includes 
intelligence, aptitudes and achieve- 
ment of diverse sorts; and knowledge 
about the child’s emotional develop- 
ment including his motives, fears, 
worries, attitude toward self, level of 
aspiration, adjustment problems, etc.; 
in short the set of characteristics called 
individual differences which distin- 
guishes each child from the other. In- 
formation about the child’s world in- 
cludes knowledge about the family 
background and socio-economic sta- 
tus, the number of persons, adult and 
child living in the home, the leisure, 
social and athletic activities engaged 
in out-of-school. Similarly the child’s 
world includes his in-school world, in 
the classroom and on the playground, 
the activities and the groups in which 
he participates. A vital area, of infor- 
mation is that regarding the child’s re- 
lationships with the people in his 
world. ‘The parent’s behavior towards 
the child, accepting, rejecting, protect- 
ing, indulging, dominating, and the 
child’s reaction to this treatment; his 
relationships with his brothers and sis- 
ters; his degree of acceptance and sta- 
tus with his peers and classmates; and 
his relationships with his teachers are 
a dynamic set of factors about which 
information is needed if the teacher is 
to understand and aid the child to a 
mature and wholesome adjustment 
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The teacher’s problem is to have 
sufficient information that is accurate 
in these areas to permit him to make 
sound deductions and judgments 
about individual children in order 
that he may effectively guide their de- 
velopment. ‘There are many _proce- 
dures, from simple to complex, that 
have been developed for gathering in- 
formation, ranging from those that 
teachers can readily use in practice to 
those that require ‘skilled clinical per- 
sonnel. ‘The particular technique to 
be used depends upon the information 
needed by the teacher in order to an- 
swer questions essential to the success- 
ful performance of his tasks as a teach- 
er. ‘The first problem is to determine 
what he wishes to know about all of 
the children in the classroom—the 
minimum amount of information 
needed about every child, then sub- 
sequently, what more he wishes to 
know about particular children. 


The gathering of data is not an end 
in itself, pleasurable though it may be 
to some school administrators. ‘The 
school exists for the education of chil- 
dren, not for the accumulation of 
records. Cumulative records which 
remain in the principal’s ofice unused 
by teachers may be a source of satis- 
faction to the principal but they are 
scarcely a labor of love for his faculty. 
Effectively used, cumulative records 

can prevent each teacher's having to 
repeat the task from scratch of gather- 
ing essential information about chil- 
dren, and can, when expertly used, 
provide the teacher with a_ broader 
basis for wise judgment than he is 
likely to obtain by his own efforts. It 
is unfortunately true that unless teach- 
ers have had training in observing and 
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recording behavioral descriptions the 
cumulative records are too often re- 
plete with evaluative and interpretive 
statements of little value, such as: Har- 
riet is a precious child, so sweet—a 
teacher’s way of saying she liked Har- 
riet because she always did exactly 
what the teacher wanted; or John has 
been a disturbing influence all year— 
a teacher’s way of saying John breaks 
more pencils and takes more trips to 
the pencil sharpener; or Bill daydreams 
too much—probably referring to his 
thinking about the “Junior Prom” 

instead of Macbeth’s soliloquy. ‘Thus 
initially the task is to know what in- 
formation is wanted, then to systemat- 
ically organize to obtain and main- 
tain the flow of data from trained 
teachers. 


Standardized tests are probably the 
most widely used of the psychological 
tools available to teachers. Intelligence 
tests, readiness tests, aptitude tests, 
achievement tests, performance tests, 
and personality and interest invento- 
ries permit a wide sampling in the 
area of individual differences. Given 
individually are several intelligence 
tests, such as the Stanford-Binet or 
Kuhlmann-Anderson. Given in groups 
are the majority of achievement bat- 
teries such as the lowa, Metropolitan, 
and Stanford, the reading or arithme- 
tic readiness tests, aptitude batteries 
such as Thurstone’s Primary Mental 
Abilities or the Differential Aptitude 
‘Tests, or personality and interest in- 
ventories such as the California, 
Strong, Kuder, Bell, etc. ‘These instru- 
ments provide information about pu- 
pil ability which makes reliable com- 
parison with other students possible 
because of the availability of test 
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norms. In the course of a few hours 
one is able to obtain a measure of 
aptitude and achievement which per- 
mits a teacher to determine the level 
at which instruction must be pitched 
and the rate of progress that can be 
anticipated from individuals and from 
groups of students. Special disabilities 
can be identified for remedial instruc- 
tion. Failure of a child to progress ac- 
cording to expectations immediately 
suggests more detailed analysis of pos- 
sible causes, e€. g. inaccurate test score, 
inappropriate teaching approach, prob- 
lem of personal adjustment, etc. 


In view of the extent of individual 
differences in children with which 
teachers and supervisors have to work, 
the variations that occur from class to 
class and school to school, no single 
psychological device is as useful to 
teachers and supervisors in planning 
their programs as standardized tests. 
When systematically applied by ad- 
ministration in order to provide peri- 
odic measures of growth and develop- 
ment, and when supplemented by in- 
formal teacher-made tests, the in- 
formation obtained suggests important 
instructional and curricular adjust- 
ments. ‘The older the child the wider 
the variety of tests available, which is 
particularly helpful on the secondary 
level with its departmentalized pro- 
gram in which economical methods of 
gathering necessary information for 
large groups are essential. 

Tests have several serious limita- 
tions. Instead of recognizing that any 
single score provides a very limited 
aspect of human ability and behavior, 
we tend to over-generalize; second, 
we are prone to focus on the test score 
rather than on the individual making 
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it—it is the individual who is to be 
changed not the score; third, tests of 
themselves are incapable of improving 
instruction—the measure is a result 
not a cause. In addition, personality 
tests have the serious liability of being 
dependent upon the individual’s will- 
ingness to reveal the way he feels, 
which all are not willing to do. 


Relationships with Others 


Whether or not our use of tests has 
led us to overlook the broad areas of 
the child’s relationships with others 
and his private world in our concentra- 
tion on academic progress is not clear. 
However, the teacher or supervisor 
concerned with the personal-social de- 
velopment of children soon recognizes 
the limitations of tests and the neces- 
sity of using his eyes and ears skillfully. 
If a teacher who is puzzled, concerned 
or disturbed about a child will consist- 
ently record the events that he sees 
occurring in that child’s life, very often 
the isolated events, meaningless in 
themselves, will begin to form a pat- 
tern, that may become evident, if not 
to the teacher, then to a child spe- 
cialist. If he will record on cards brief 
descriptions of the events of behavior 
during the day which he considers 
problems, or if an administrator en- 
courages his faculty to do so, points 
of conflict between individuals or be- 
tween procedures will frequently be 
found which can be resolved. 


A brief illustration will help— in a 
fifth grade class an overage boy was a 
continual source of trouble to the 
teacher. He knocked books off desks 
when walking down the aisle, crowded 
to be first in line, would strike or poke 
other children. He responded to a rep- 
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rimand about crowding in line by 
turning out the basement light while 
a number of children were still in the 
basement. The principal’s calling him 
back to turn on the light resulted in 
his sulking during the rest of the after- 
noon. Over the week-end he joined 


another boy in breaking into the 
school and scattering papers around 
the rooms. Regular observation and 
recording of events and their anteced- 
ents led to the discovery that the 
hostile acts occurred under two cir- 
cumstances: generally on Mondays or 
following a failure, a reprimand or a 
criticism. Even though an investiga- 
tion revealed a seriously disturbed 
relationship with parents about which 
the school could do little, the teacher 
was able to modify her techniques for 
handling the boy to reduce the stimuli 
(the types of events or situations) 
which gave rise to aggressive behavior, 
thus more effectively controlling the 
behavior in school and, of greater im- 
portance, permitting the same atten- 
tion to be devoted to constructive 
relationships rather than to a negative 
one. Systematic observation by an 
alert teacher will provide essential in- 
formation for understanding children 
especially when supplemented — by 
questionnaires, to obtain personal his- 
tory information, by group discussions 
of personal feelings and attitudes, and 
particularly by a willingness to listen. 


Use of the Sociogram 


The interpersonal _ relationships 
among the pupils in a classroom and 
between the teacher and the pupils 
are the matrix within which teachers 
can hope to modify behavior, yet sys- 
tematic effort to understand the group 
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processes at play in a classroom and a 
school and to manipulate the process- 
es to create healthy interpersonal rela- 
tionships and attitudes for all pupils 
is too frequently lacking. It is equally 
as important for the kindergartner to 
learn to play with others, for the sec- 
ond grader to develop a friendship 
which expands to a group relationship 
by fourth or fifth grade, for the j junior 
high student to “be one of the gang,’ 

and for the high school student to 
have status with his peers, as it is for 
any of them to learn the various 
“fundamentals.” 


One of the devices through which 
teachers can obtain insight into the 
group structure is the sociogram, a 
procedure for graphically showing who 
chose whom in a class when the pupils 
are asked to choose the persons with 
whom they desire to sit, or work, or 
some similar question which is real to 
them. ‘The sociogram permits the 
teacher to identify the highly chosen 
and the isolates, tho:e in need of spe- 
cial assistance in vital area of 
human growth, and permits him to 
recognize the natural groupings and 
the cleavages which separate groups. 
With this information he can organ- 
ize his group arrangements in a way to 
foster both scholastic and_personal- 
social development. It invariably sur- 
prises teachers to discover that some 
children whom they thought would be 
highly chosen by their classmates are 
not, though the reverse is also fre- 
quently true. 


{1iis 


One ninth grade teacher, who dis- 
covered that an intelligent boy whom 
she thought would be highly chosen 
in her homeroom was not, on sub- 
sequent observation also noted that 
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he wore slacks when the others wore 
jeans, never wore sneakers on the day 
the gymnasium was used for recrea- 
tion activity, did not share in any of 
the homeroom activities. By indirect 
suggestions and by permitting the boy 
to overhear her inquiring from another 
boy regarding why he wore certain 
clothes on a certain day, the teacher 
was able to eliminate these barriers 
that apparently contributed to pre- 
venting the boy’s sharing the com- 
panionship of his classmates. ‘lo be 
sure, she was so successful that she 
soon found him sharing his homework, 
but that too could be worked out. 


The net result of a fact-gathering 
and fact-using procedure is that teach- 
ers become more realistic in their ex- 
pectations of children. ‘They recognize 
that change comes gradually and ir- 
regularly, and that impatience is a 
waste of effort. At first teachers are 
prone to think in broad terms of affec- 
tion and security as magic keys, but 
gradually, perhaps in self-defense in 
accepting their own limitations, they 
adopt a more analytical and diagnostic 
approach in identifying the changes 
they are capable of bringing about as 
well as immovable barriers or conflicts 
which they cannot resolve. 


Ss 


LESLEE J. BISHOP 


PLANNING PATTERNS 
in a Core Program 


An analysis of planning patterns in a core program indicates 


significant variation over a period of time in the way pupils go 


about planning. 


“ HEN DO YOU Do your class unit 

planning?” is a question often 
asked of core teachers and others who 
employ teacher-pupil planning. ‘The 
only answer that can easily be given 
is, “It depends. . . .” 

It depends on the experience and 
maturity of the group, the nature of 
the contemplated work, the grade 
level, the morale of the class, the de- 
gree of student leadership, the role of 
the teacher in the planning process 
and many other factors. Furthermore, 
a comprehensive discussion of plan- 
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ning would be long and involved. It 
would include the planning done at 
home as pupils do assignments lead- 
ing up to the actual class organization 
of a unit. It would include informal 
business meetings in class, teacher- 
pupil conferences, accounts of the 
work of the planning committee, as 
well as sessions before and after school, 
in the classroom, library, bus or wher- 
ever pupils interested in the content 
and direction of the unit might gather. 
account considers only major 
class time devoted to unit planning. 
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These planning patterns are not 
unique to the Evanston Core Program 
—or even to core classes. ‘They are 
common to any organization that at- 
tempts to be systematic in its ap- 
proach to the coming season or year. 
In brief, they illustrate that some 
classes wait until one activity or unit 
has ended before they plan the next 
one, that more advanced groups are 
able to anticipate and plan out in some 
detail their year’s work, and that other 
core classes evolve a pattern that is a 
combination of these two approaches. 
This analysis is useful in suggesting 
alternatives, in helping a new group 
work out its course of action, and in 
making possible a further study of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
various patterns mentioned. 

Since most high school freshmen 
are unfamiliar with the techniques 
and procedures of planning, it is neces- 
sary to take the whole class through 
the process. Even after a unit or major 
project has once been planned it is un- 
likely that skills will have been de- 
veloped to the point where pupils can 
proceed independently without teach- 
er help. With freshmen it is very com- 
mon to delay planning the second unit 
until the first is almost completed. 
Therefore, for at least the first half 
of the freshman year, the planning pat- 
tern will probably approximate ‘T'ype 
A, The Basin and Range Profile *: 


Unit 1 Unit 2 
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Type A. The Basin and Range Profile 


1 Note: No attempt has been made to draw 
these graphs to scale—they are only approximate. 
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The first unit planned by a begin- 
ning group probably will take most 
time. Not only is the experience new 
to most pupils, but instruction and 
review must be given in many skill 
areas. Further progress requires use 
of such skills as outlining, note-taking, 
and the use of the library resources 
such as the card catalog and the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture. Likewise, before the reports are 
presented, it is necessary to give in- 
struction in the use and evaluation of 
various types of materials as well as 
in the techniques and skills involved 
in preparing and giving an effective 
oral presentation. ‘T'wo to three weeks 
are often required for this work. ‘There- 
after, the unit planning will take a few 
days at most. 

A breakdown of the first planning 
experience might look like this: 

1. Listing possible topics for study 
—one period. 


2. Developing criteria to help in 

Height—indicates intensity of concentration on 
planning as the major class activity. 

Length—(left to right) indicates the relative 
amount of class time devoted to planning. 

A—That part of the planning which involves 
the discussion of possible topics for study and 
the organization of these items. (Preliminary re- 
search at this point adds quality and facts to the 
discussion, contributes to an understanding of 
the nature and scope of the various topics sug- 
gested, and is essential to the making of an in- 
telligent decision. ) 

B—The decision as to the specific direction of 
the unit and the major emphasis. 

C—tThe refining phases where correct phras- 
ing, proper subordination of items, and assign 
ment of responsibilities will probably occur. 

D—The reporting aspect, where minor changes 
will be made as research and interest alter the 
original working outline. 
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the selection of the unit topic—one to 
two periods. 

3. Expanding on topics listed to see 
what would be involved if they were 
studied—two to three periods. 

4. Deciding on the topic to be 
studied and its direction—one to two 
periods. 

5. Development of general outline 
—one period. 

6. Instruction on library research 
and note-taking—three to five periods. 

7. Refining and expanding general 
items on outline, also review on out- 
lining—two periods. 

8. Assignment of items for reports 
and presentations—one period. 

Following this comes intensive re- 
search on the material that is to be 
reported upon. Most of this will be 

“homework.” Class time probably will 
be devoted to the skills mentioned 
earlier. The length of time spent on 
reporting will vary from two to twelve 
weeks, depending on the nature of 
the unit. 

It should be emphasized at this 
point that “learning” does not wait 
for the reporting phase,. but begins 
with the original consideration of 
tentative items. ‘he research, thought 
and discussion relating to the planning 
and organizing of the unit may well 
constitute a major portion of the 
learning. ‘This is more likely to be 
true with underclassmen who will 
spend more time in the planning stage 
than it will with upperclassmen who 
are more skilled in these areas. 


Analysis and Organization 


Most of the discussions during the 
planning periods are not concerned 
with planning per se. Rather, the items 
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to be included in the unit are analyzed 
in terms of relative importance, cause 
and effect, place in time sequence, rela- 
tionship to the present, and the like. 
These planning sessions enable the 
pupil to get an overview of the main 
ideas to be considered in the unit, 
purposes as they relate to individuals 
and the class as a whole, and serve as 
orientation and motivation. 

A sophomore core class (theme: 
world-mindedness) or senior core class 
(theme: college and career prepara- 
tion) is likely to follow a different 
pattern. It may establish at the first 
of the year a tentative sequence of 
major units, but may prefer to wait 
until near the completion of one unit 
before going too far into. the next. 
Usually the planning committee starts 
working on the details of the new 
unit soon after the current one is 
under way. ‘The class enters the pic- 
ture only by making major decisions 
regarding the direction, content, etc., 
usually following the recommenda- 
tions of the planning committee which 
is responsible for submitting a “rough 
draft” to the class for its consideration. 
For this reason the Type B Profile, 





Overlapping Configuration, is very 
common: 

Unit 1 Unit 2 

Al Bicio *Seannnns ajsigo 











Type B. Overlapping Configuration 


In the junior core classes (theme: 
U. S. history and literature) another 
type of pattern has been common. 
“Cuestaform” Planning Profile 
given below develops from the fact 
that in the first week or two the group 
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will sketch out tentative unit plans 
for the entire year. Then as the year 
progresses, these preliminary outlines 
are revised and refined, but the major 
planning for the year has already been 
accomplished. The pattern would be: 


Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3 
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Type C. Cuestaform Profile 


Or if the group decides on the major 
areas, but does not work out all the 
details of each, the profile might be: 


Year's study Part 1 Part 2 














Type D. Dissected Plateau Profile 


The chief difference between this 
pattern and ‘Type B—Overlapping 
Configuration—is that these units do 
not terminate as an entity, but operate 
as phases of the year’s work. For this 
reason no vertical lines were put on 
the chart. 

In any case, no requirement is made 
as to a particular sequence or planning 
pattern; no attempt has been made to 
standardize procedure, except to give 
help and suggestions for possible next 
steps; each group develops its own 
system. ‘here are other matters that 
have to be planned, and other phases 
of the program that require considera- 
tion. Learning to organize, and plan is 
a complex of skills that greatly adds to 
the.competence and confidence with 
which the pupils take their place in 
our democratic society. }- 


SS 


WILLIAM H. NAULT 


Can CURRICULUM GUIDES 
Be Effective? 


Each year much time and effort in school systems are expended 


in planning and constructing curriculum guides. This article 


suggests that certain conditions of their involvement in preparing 
such guides directly affect teachers’ use of them. 


HE SEARCH FOR Ways to improve 

school practices is the never ending 
task of educators in a democratic so- 
ciety. ‘This task carries with it the 
challenge and responsibility for crit- 
ically examining current beliefs and 
practices so that new information and 
insights might be gained which will 
make possible desired improvement. 
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In a great number of school systems 
throughout the United States the pro- 
duction of curriculum guides by mem- 
bers of the local staff is the method 
most widely used by school people to 
improve the curriculum. In spite of 
the time, effort and money which go 
into the preparation of these materials 
a survey of the literature reveals only 
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limited study in the area of the use 
and effectiveness of locally produced 
curriculum guides. 

In a recent study conducted in three 
eastern communities an effort was 
made to examine the relationships be- 
tween the ways of working in the de- 
velopment of curriculum materials and 
the use made of these by teachers. 
Sources of evidence were teachers, cur- 
riculum workers and administrators. 


A great majority of the school peo- 
ple participating in the study saw 
teacher involvement as being of crit- 
ical importance in the preparation of 
curriculum guides. It was evident, 
however, that there is a difference be- 
tween saying that the effectiveness of 
a program of curriculum improvement 
depends upon the involvement of 
teachers and that the effectiveness 
of curriculum guides depends upon 
the involvement of teachers in the 
production of guides. Involvement 
in the latter case seemed to be a 
matter of participation, something 
which could be determined by be- 
ing or not being a member of the 
producing group. While this is a rath- 
er common perception of involvement, 
the findings of the study were more 
concerned with the larger picture of 
ego-involvement, or one in which the 
individual identifies with the piece of 
material and experiences a somewhat 
possessive feeling toward it because of 
the way his feelings and ideas were 
sought and respected. Even though an 
individual teacher did not actually con- 
tribute an idea, if communication were 
open for him to do so, if he desired, he 
often felt quite involved in the guide. 
From the data one could draw the 
conclusion that these teachers felt 
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that involvement of teachers and ac- 
tual use of the materials were highly 
correlated. ‘The results of this par- 
ticular study, therefore, suggested 
that teacher involvement, in_ its 
broader definition, was closely associ- 
ated with teacher use of the curricu- 
lum materials. - we 


ae 


Teacher Involvemént 


Another interesting observation of 
the data gathered was the conclusion 
that the participants in the study 
were involved whether or not they 
had belonged to a_ deliberately 
planned committee. They brought to 
their use of the guide their own atti- 
tudes, perceptions and meanings of 
such things as educational theory, 
curriculum improvement and _ curric- 
ulum materials just as surely as if 
they had helped to write the content. 
They brought their own experience 
to the suggested techniques just as 
surely as if they had changed these 
attitudes, understandings and percep- 
tions through the interaction with 
children and adults in relation to the 
guide. All of these understandings 
become a part of their use of the 
piece of material, and in this sense 
teachers were involved whether de- 
liberately or not. 

It was also evident that a delib- 
erate plan for teacher involvement 
— be counted on in and of itself. 

\ study of the questionnaire and in- 
terview data revealed that involve- 
ment did not positively influence 
teacher use of curriculum guides if: 
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1. It was sham involvement or 

“window dressing.” 

2. It meant hard work always after 
a day with children. 

3. There was not a let-up in the 
program of teacher-produced mate- 
rials. 

4. Teachers were involved to rub- 
ber-stamp the ideas of others. 

5. Teachers did not see a need for 
the material being developed. 

'6. Teachers who did not have the 
respect of their fellow teachers were 
asked to develop the guide. 

7. Involvement was seen in relation 
to outside rewards such as promotion. 

On the other hand, according to the 
teachers, involvement did_ positively 
influence their use of guides by: 

1. Making for better understanding 
of the guide. 

2. Contributing to teacher morale. 

3. Making the guide more practical 
and less theoretical. 

4. Providing opportunities for teach- 
ers to grow in insights. 

5. Providing for better horizontal 
and vertical articulation. 

Many teachers throughout the study 
commented on the importance of the 
quality of involvement. ‘They wanted 
the invitation to assist with the devel- 
opment of materials to be sincere and 
guileless. ‘hey wanted an opportunity 
to be involved in an unfragmented 
way from the beginning of the curricu- 
lum study until the guide was made 
available. ‘They saw the importance 
of having adequate time and facilities 
for planning and working together. 
Over and over again, the participants 
in the study emphasized the impor- 
tance of the climate for working. If 
the atmosphere was one of mutual self- 
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respect and permissiveness, that is, if 
there was a feeling that “we really 
want your ideas,” and “your ideas are 
important,” the teachers presented 
evidence that they used the materials 
and found them to be of value. In 
short, the quality of involvement 
seemed to stand out as an extremely 
important aspect of the development 
of curriculum guides. 


Since it is rather a common prac- 
tice among school systems to employ 
the services of an outside consultant 
to assist with the development of a 
curriculum study an effort was made 
to assess the feelings of teachers to- 
ward this type of resource. Although 
most of the teachers felt the need and 
desirability of utilizing consultant help 
they also expressed concern, from their 
own experience, that there is a tend- 
ency for the “expert” to “take over” 
the study and destroy some of the 
group thinking which makes the piece 
of curriculum material of value to the 
local school district. ‘These teachers 
saw the importance of having consult- 
ant help which would contribute to 
the development of the curriculum 
guide without taking away the teach- 
ers’ feelings that the end product was 
theirs and not the consultant’s. It 
would seem to follow that if teachers 
are to be genuinely involved and are 
to identify with the curriculum guide, 
an important consideration is the ju- 
dicious use of the curriculum special- 
ist who can conceivably move the 
teachers ahead in their efforts or can 
destroy their relationship to the fin- 
ished product. 


Another aspect of involvement that 
stood out as being important was the 
role of the building principal in the 
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over-all development of the curricu- 
lum material. In most instances the 
teachers involved in this study felt it 
to be of great importance that the 
principal be involved in the curriculum 
study to such an extent that he could 
help teachers understand and use the 
curriculum guide. In her study of the 
work of the consultant, Lawler * makes 
a special emphasis of the importance 
of the building principal’s knowing 
the purpose of the curriculum change, 
what it means for the classroom teach- 
ing of teachers actually expected to 
change, and ways in which he can fur- 
ther the effectiveness of the change 
and give security to the teachers. 


Implementation 


From the foregoing, it can be seen 
that implementation of a curriculum 
guide and the actual development 
process cannot be separated—they are 
intricately interrelated. For many, in- 
volvement and implementation, as as- 
sociated with the use teachers make of 
curriculum guides, were actually syn- 
onymous. 


Implementation was considered 
a necessary feature of a curriculum 
guide to the teachers participating in 
this study. “Just handing out the guide 
is not enough,” responded many teach- 
ers repeatedly. While in general, prin- 
cipals and other administrative officers 
were not criticized for requiring use of 
the guides they were criticized for 
showing feelings of indifference or for 
being unable to give concrete help on 
suggested techniques. ‘The number of 
times the building principal was men- 

‘Marcella R. Lawler, Work of the Con- 


sultant, ‘T'ypewritten Doctoral Project, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia UnWersity, 1949, p. 145. 
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tioned for failing to give help indicates 
the importance of this administrative 
position in the over-all organizing of 
resources in curriculum improvement. 

In spite of the expressed acceptance 
of implementation as necessary to suc- 
cessful use of the guide, the evidence 
also pointed conclusively to the fact 
that implementation cannot be evalu- 
ated in and of itself. It was not un- 
usual, for example, to find teachers 
who described their particular school’s 
plan of implementation in detail, and 
still responded “None” to the ques- 
tion, “What kind of help did you re- 
ceive in using your guide?” Expres- 
sions like “. . . they sat on the stage 
and we asked questions about the 
guide... ,” “. . . a small committee 
was the guiding force in putting across 
the ideas of the guide. . . ,” and others 
suggested a we-they relationship deep- 
ened by the implementation program. 


In many ways, the manner of work- 
ing and the amount and quality of 
communication during the develop- 
ment of the material set the stage for 
its implementation. In those cases 
where the degree of involvement was 
sufficient for understanding, teachers 
labeled their particular guide as being 
“‘selfimplementing.” 

The above seemed to suggest that 
implementation, like involvement, as 
associated with teacher use of guides 
cannot be evaluated apart from the 
larger situation. 


Suggested Guidelines 


If curriculum guides are to be used 
to improve instruction—and, accord- 
ing to most of the school people par- 
ticipating in the study, they can be— 
ways of working must be given con- 
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tinued attention by curriculum work- 
ers. It seems imperative that contin- 
ued experimentation be carried for- 
ward to discover new and promising 
techniques of working together to im- 
prove learning experiences. Social in- 
vention is sorely needed in the entire 
area of involvement and communica- 
tion in the improvement of instruc- 
tion. No greater challenge to supervi- 
sion exists than to provide the dynamic 
and creative leadership needed in such 
an endeavor. 

Certain improvisations emerged 
from the study as a whole which were 
used in formulating suggested guide- 
lines for school people charged with the 
responsibility of providing leadership in 
the development or evaluation of cur- 
riculum guides. Many of these relate 
to the discussion above, while others 
are drawn from portions of the total 
study not discussed in this article. 

e Since curriculum improvement 
efforts are most successful when there 
is provision for continuity and rela- 
tionship among a variety of activities, 
is the guide a part of a total on-going 
program of curriculum improvement? 

e Since teaching is improved only 
as individual attitudes and perceptions 
change, does use of the guide bring 
about modifications in the values, un- 
derstandings and the skills of those 
concerned with the teaching situation? 


@ Does the guide provide for taking 
teachers where they are. recognizing 
the kinds and quality of their expe- 
rience? 

@ Does the guide provide for taking 
children where they are, recognizing 
the kinds and quality of their experi- 
ence? 

e Is the content related to the pri- 
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mary purpose of the guide as ex- 
pressed by teachers? 

e Is there appropriate content for 
all grade levels using the guide? 

e Are suggested source materials 
available and usable? 

e Is the content sufficiently con- 
crete and specific so that teachers can 
utilize the suggested methods and ap- 
proaches? 

e Is the content practical and real- 
istic in terms of the teachers and chil- 
dren involved? 

e Is the content adaptable to the 
needs and interests of the children? 

e Is the program of implementa- 
tion an on-going program that will 
help new teachers use the guide? 

e@ Does the program of implemen- 
tation allow for an “on-call” type of 
consultant help for individuals or 
groups of teachers? 

e@ Do teachers have an opportunity 
to help plan the program of imple- 
mentation and to indicate the types of 
assistance needed and desired? 

e Does the guide invite self-imple- 
mentation? 

e Are there provisions for a con- 
tinuing program of evaluation of the 
curriculum guide? 

@ Are building principals involved 
in the development of the guide? 

e Are teachers involved directly or 
indirectly in the development of the 
guide to the extent that they under- 
stand and approve of the purposes and 
content of the guide? 

e Is the quality of involvement 
such that the teachers have good feel- 
ings toward the guide? 

@ Does outside consultant help con- 
tribute to the plan and purposes of the 
guide as viewed by the school staff? 
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GENE C. FUSCO 


The Anarchy of WORDS 


“We use words as the tools of our trade. It behooves all of us 
to fully understand the nature of the symbols we toss around so 
freely.” This article represents a semantic approach to curric- 


ulum planning. 


A very great part of the mischiefs 
that vex the world arise from words. 
—BurkeE. 


T HAS BEEN SAID that theory is usually 

fifty years ahead of practice. With 
respect to the public school curric- 
ulum, this is very probably an under- 
statement. Perhaps this frightening 
lag is mainly attributable to the words 
we use. 

Why should it be difficult for an 
honest, sincere, devoted assemblage 
of curriculum-planners to reach com- 
mon areas of understanding? Why is 
it that once curriculum is set up in a 
given school system, the classroom 
teachers and administrators who 
helped implement the document 
often deviate from its substance and 
spirit so markedly? 

Language, whether spoken or writ- 
ten, is primarily responsible for our 
present high level of civilization. Yet, 
our words are laden with snares which 
trap the unwary. Language not only 
contains severely limited characteris- 
tics, it is also highly deceptive in struc- 
ture. All this leads to confusion in 
meaning. 

Administrators, supervisors, class- 
room teachers and others who serve 
in the capacity of curriculum-planners 
are sorely in need of effective tools 
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with which to deal with the myriad 
problems presented by the misuse 
of words. ‘The discipline of semantics, 
which deals with the systematic study 
of meaning, may well provide us with 
weapons to destroy the verbal blocks 
which inhibit clear thinking in this 
critical area of education. 

There are at least four outstanding 
linguistic pitfalls which claim victims 
given to a trusting faith in the efficacy 
of words: contextual meanings, limited 
meanings, intensional meanings, and 
two-valued judgments. 


@ Words have meaning only in 
context. 


NV ords are artificial tools or symbols 
which man uses in order to commu- 
nicate with his fellow creatures. The 
primary limitation of these symbols is 
that they have meaning only in a 
particular context. If the context 
changes, the words take on a different 
meaning. “The child must be made 
aware of his responsibilities toward 
recognized authority,” means one 
thing in democratic America and quite 
another in communist Russia. 

The semanticists tell us that inside 
each of us lies a picture-of the world. 
This picture stands for the whole 
realm of objects, happenings and rela- 
tionships outside us. The pictures in 
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our heads are distinctly different from 
each other. Because of the limitations 
of our language, however, we often 
use the same words to express dis- 
similar contexts. 

Every curriculum is unique. Its con- 
cepts are peculiar only to a given 
school situation. The curriculum-plan- 
ner can no more successfully extract 
words from a_ borrowed curriculum 
than he can copy his fellow teacher's 
classroom manner. “The curriculum 
must meet the needs of the child,” 
means many different things to many 
different people. Each of us has his 
own mental image of the “needs of 
the child.” 

If this highly important contextual 
limitation of language is taken into 
consideration by curriculum workers, 
they will attempt to choose words 
which pertain exclusively to a specific 
instructional program. 


@ Words do not tell “all.” 


No word or group of words can 
possibly tell “all” about a given object 


or event. Characteristics will be left 
out. This is a semantic fact which is 
usually ignored, probably because it 
is so obvious. Any sentence Ww hich be- 
gins, “The curriculum is . . .” will not 
tell all about what a curriculum is or 
is not. 

The semantic quarterly is entitled, 
ETC., thereby reminding the reader 
that the words within its covers have 
strictly limited meanings. William 
James once put it this way: “The word 
‘and’ trails along after every sentence.” 

If we attempted to describe the 
characteristics of a particular child in 
a certain grade level, we would prob- 
ably begin by determining such factors 
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as age (ahieniuilhiiiedll and mental), 
I. O., health, personality, interests, etc. 
No matter how carefully or how long 
we tried, we could not tell all the 
traits of the child. The “etc.” is an 
integral part of the description. 

‘To say that “John is lazy,” or that 
“John is bright,” (inferences, not 
facts) leaves out a great deal we need 
to know in order to properly evaluate 
John. Employing our warning signal, 
however, by adding “etc.” to the 
statements, aids us in delaying a snap 
judgment and a know-it-all attitude. 


Curriculum planners, cognizant of 
the fact that all words leave out char- 
acteristics, will not believe in their 
omnipotence. Consequently, they will 
be in a better position to weigh the 
meaning of their symbols which, at 
best, give merely an indication of their 
thoughts. 


e Intensional and extensional mean- 
ings. 


In the real world there are no mate- 
rial counterparts to such well-worn 
educational terms as “progressive,” 
“activity,” “democratic organization,” 
“creative,” “constructive,” etc. The 
concept of “democracy,” for example, 
may have useful meaning in a given 
context (a New England town meet- 
ing), but it has no rigid and absolute 
meaning. 

Curriculum builders constantly use 
words which are intensionally ori- 
ented, that is, which derive their 
meaning from the suggestions they 
connote inside our heads. An exten- 
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sional meaning of an utterance, on the 
other hand, is that which it points to 
or denotes in the real world. ‘The 
meaning is self-evident on the basis of 
empirical evidence. ‘Thus, the non- 
verbal act of gesturing to a person to 
be seated gives extensional meaning; 
defining a word by using other words 
is an example of intensional meaning. 

The statement, “The curriculum 
must be based upon the principles of 
child growth and development,” has 
intensional meaning only. Such state- 
ments succeed in keeping us going in 
verbal circles. Moreover, communica- 
tion becomes bogged down in a waste- 
land of semantic confusion. 

If we apply the remedy of defining 
our words, we are soon compelled to 
define the defining words and discover 
ourselves in a hopeless snarl. ‘The 
curriculum maker can avoid this snarl 
by keeping definitions down to a mini- 
mum. He must consciously point to 
extensional levels of meaning wherever 
and whenever this is possible. In build- 
ing curricula, this implies giving specific 
examples of what we are talking about. 


® Beware the two-valued judgment. 


Our language structure often com- 
pels us to make an “either-or” deci- 
sion. A thing is either black or white. 
A school is either progressive or tradi- 
tional, child-centered or subject-cen- 
tered, democratic or autocratic. 

A more realistic and sensible ap- 
proach to curriculum-making is one 
which recognizes the relativity of 


events. Black and white are, after all, 
extreme ends of a continuum between 
which are deepening shades of gray. 
If the two-valued judgment were ap- 
plied to the physical sciences, the 
thermometer would read either “hot” 
or “cold.” } 

Thus, “progressive” and “tradition- 
al” methodology may peacefully co- 
exist in a school building, or in a class- 
room. ‘The words “always,” “only,” 
“same,” “never,” have no place in a 
curriculum plan. We must guard 
ourselves against absolutes for they 
tend to reinforce two-valued judg- 
ments. 

It is seen, then, that the two-valued 
logic of absolute choice between 
“either” and “or” leads to the tyranny 
of using “good” and “bad” labels when 
evaluating a situation. A grounding 
in the semantic discipline will foster 
an attitude which will recognize the 
fact that in a given situation there are 


normally many choices from which 


to choose. Elements taken from a 
combination of these choices may 
often provide the needed solution to 
a problem. 

The interest of educators in the 
study of semantics should be far from 
academic. We use words as the tools 
of our trade. It behooves all of us to 
fully understand the nature of the 
symbols we toss around so freely. 

Semantics can aid us to think 
straighter and communicate more 
meaningfully. Its application in cur- 
riculum planning will be ignored at 
our peril. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


Can Be Creative Resources 


HELEN K. BOTTRELL 


Still the most widely utilized tool of learning is the textbook. 
When placed in proper perspective and used intelligently, text 
materials can become creative and effective instruments for 


improving learning. 


E CAN DO a more effective job of 

teaching, and the child a better 
job of learning, when all the tools and 
devices and resources within the text- 
book are better understood and uti- 
lized. Whatever use is made of text- 
books, it is important to recognize 
their potentialities and to argue for 
their complete utilization as instruc- 
tional resources. ‘Textbooks, when 
properly viewed, are almost unlimited 
resources for teaching and learning. 
Perhaps the greatest limitations occur 
in the teacher and in the methods of 
teaching, rather than in the textbook. 


Consider this glimpse into an eighth 
grade classroom while an informal ex- 
periment is being carried on to discover 
and apply the multiple resources in 
language arts textbooks. From outside 
the classroom can be heard the buzz 
and hum of voices. Inside the room, 
the scene resolves into a picture of 36 
boys and girls working in small groups. 
Some are standing, some sitting; all 
are attempting to work effectively to- 
gether. Two groups, on this particu- 
lar day, are working on plays to be 
performed for the class at a scheduled 
time; a third group is preparing a “This 
Is Your Life” of the principal; two 
other groups are working on “long 
themes,” rewriting and improving 
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sentence structure, organization, bibli- 
ography, etc. More detailed observa- 
tion indicates that all groups are par- 
ticipating in speaking activities. Each 
member of the class is writing a play, 
a skit or a long theme on a subject of 
his own choosing. Tuesdays and Fri- 
days are given to scheduled activities 
for the entire class; on other days 
students use their time in individual 
and small group problem-solving proj- 
ects; all keep diaries of activities in and 
out of the classroom. The 36 students 
vary in reading ability from third to 
twelfth grade, and in age from 12 to 
15. The room and the group are 
fairly typical as eighth grades go, but 
the activities probably vary from those 
usually found in eighth grade class- 
rooms. In this instance, the role of the 
textbook has been enlarged and en- 
riched. 


Effective Use of Textbooks 


The following principles of text- 
book utilization may serve to illustrate 
how this class is making effective use 
of its text materials: 


The textbook is something to come 





Helen K. Bottrell is a teacher of English 
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to, not to start with. At every level, the 
need for readiness is usually evident. 
A Single textbook cannot provide ade- 
quately for individual differences; use 
of multiple textbooks is necessary to 
take care of the varieties of interests, 
abilities and differences in readiness. 
Needed are textbooks of earlier levels, 
preferably with grade level not clearly 
indicated. For remedial purposes, class- 
room library books are needed, al- 
though if out-of-adoption books and 
earlier grade level textbooks are avail- 
able, students can be provided oppor- 
tunities for successful understanding 
of their reading. 


Never underrate the reading ability 
of any student, remedial or advanced. 
For example, in a high school class the 
writer mentioned a college textbook on 
a subject on which the group was 
working, adding that it was written for 
college seniors. A student asked for it, 
saying, “You’d be surprised what we 
can read when we want to.” If interest 
(self-motivation) is there, and the stu- 
dent finds acceptance and recognition 
(social motivation) within the class- 
room environment, textbooks can be 
used and appreciated in a variety of 
ways and for a variety of purposes. 

The textbook is a framework, a 
guide, a point of departure. It is not a 
teacher; in itself it is no automatic 
guarantee of learning. We often say 
that the reader learns from his reading 
to the degree that he brings under- 
standing to it. This is true to some ex- 
tent, but often students, with or with- 
out the direct influence of the teacher, 
can understand that the situations, the 
problems and the activities they read 
and talk about are common experience. 
Thus, use of interest reading and work- 
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ing in small groups can become a point 
of departure for discussion and, 
through discussion, lead toward better 
individual and group learning. 


The function of the textbook is to 
facilitate learning. The textbook can 
help bridge the gap between the known 
and the unknown. Stories which tie 
in with the life-experiences of the read- 
er help him understand human prob- 
lems and situations common to all. 


The function of the teacher is to put 
the textbook in the context of student 
experience. For example, a_ starting 
point may be sports stories about junior 
high school pupils. From this impetus 
students may be encouraged to read to 
see how many other stories also have 
12 or 13 or 14 year olds in minor or 
major roles. ‘Through discussion in 
small groups, they can evaluate the 
truthfulness of the textbook character- 
izations of teen-agers. 


Textbooks and Human Relations 


Textbooks are human relations re- 
sources. When we understand the de- 
velopmental needs and tasks of the 
age group, when we see that language 
arts books have many uses, we will 
find and utilize the human relations 
resources in textbooks.? 


Human _ relations materials have 
meaning in relation to cultural expec- 
tations and student experience. ‘Text- 
books in language arts, for example, 


*Helen K. Bottrell, A Critical Analysis of 
Human Relations Materials in State-Adopted 
Textbooks in Language Arts and Social Studies 
in the State of Texas in 1953-1954 (Houston, 
Texas: University of Houston, 1954). Doctoral 
dissertation, unpublished. Design for identifying 
human relations materials in textbooks and for 
measuring quantity and evaluating quality of 
materials related to needs of youth. 
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present many reports of human rela- 
tionships and experiences.” When re- 
lated realistically to the local cultural 
setting and to problems that are pres- 
ently important to students, under- 
standing, insight and application are 
bound to occur. 


Basic areas of human relations ma- 
terials can be identified. One useful 
classification provides eight areas of 
human relations materials: 

Patterns of Family Life 
Community Contrasts 
Economic Differences 
Differences Between Generations 
Adjustment to New Places and 
Situations 

How It Feels to Grow Up | 
Belonging to Groups 
Experiences of Acceptance and 
Rejection.* 

Human relations materials in text- 
books can be adapted to particular 
situations.‘ Children at all levels need 
to be able to put themselves in other 
people’s shoes. Reading for one or 
more of these areas increases sensitiv- 
ity, teaches insight into human prob- 
lems and the child’s own problems, 
imparts knowledge of how people in 
other circumstances feel under given 

* Cf., Helen K. Bottrell, “Child Society: A 


Further Look at Children and Youth,” in 
Harold R. Bottrell, Editor, Applied Principles of 
Educational Sociology. Harrisburg: The Stack- 
pole Company, 1954, Chapter 7, p. 135-157. 

* Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, 
Work in Progress Series, Reading Ladders for 
Human Relations, Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Washington: American Council on Education 
1949. 

‘John J. DeBoer, and Others, Reading for 
Living, An Index to Reading Materials for Use 
in Human Relations Programs in Secondary 
Schools, Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois Cur- 
riculum Program Bulletin No. 18. Springfield: 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1953. 
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conditions. Opportunities to identify 
emotionally with human beings on the 
printed page are among the best prac- 
tical substitutes in the classroom for 
face-to-face contact. Prejudice and in- 
tolerance due to stereotypes, mis-infor- 
mation or lack of knowledge of how 
others live, think, and act can be re- 
duced as the human relations resources 


of the textbook are appropriately uti- 
lized. 


Language arts books in modern 
schools are used for developing criti- 
cal ability, for increasing appreciation 
of the art of writing, for obtaining in- 
formation, for enjoyment. Further uses 
—particularly essays, drama, fiction, 
biography—include development of a 
personal value system, personal adjust- 
ment, understanding of common needs 
and problems, and realization of differ- 
ences among people, their values, prob- 
lems, opportunities and expectations. 


Textbooks in the Classroom 


Use of the “extra-purpose” materials 
of the textbook makes for creative use 
of these resources, aids boys and girls in 
seeing everyday need for education, 
and contributes to their achieving ~ 
fying group living as peers and 
adults. 

Use of the textbook for tying 
with news items stimulates good re- 
search techniques and teaches reading 
for selective purposes. Any news story 
teen-agers read because they are inter- 
ested in it (child adoption, scientific 
developments, manners and etiquette ) 
can arouse small group interest in 
checking textbooks for similar themes. 
Oral discussion can branch out into 
many fields in which textbook infor- 
mation is available. Some students 
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will accept the need for checking 
science, health, civics, social studies 
textbooks for further explanation and 
discussion of directly related or allied 
topics. When a group combines in- 
formation found in other textbooks in 
preparing a report in English, learning 
is facilitated and student experience is 
broadened. 


In letter writing, students can item- 
ize types and subjects of letters writ- 
ten by members of the class within the 
past year. These situations can be made 
into a supplement to be put into the 
textbook. Paper can be cut to book- 
page size, examples written carefully 


and inserted in the unit as an instruc-, 


tional aid. 

During any activity within the class- 
room, the more adept students can 
help in teaching skills. An adept stu- 
dent can use the textbook to explain, 
to simplify, to clarify the difficulty. 
Teen-agers often listen more closely to 
their peers, and the “teacher” will 
spend extra time to be sure of his own 
information. ‘The group with low read- 
ing ability can use the good reader 
for learning reading skills, while oth- 
ers in the classroom may be working 
to master capitalization, spelling, punc- 
tuation, grammar, sentence structure. 
When this is done in connection with 
interest reading and writing, the hand- 
book sections of the grammar textbook 
will be used frequently for learning. 


The needs of youth can be the point 
of departure for student reading and 
discussion. Reading selections which 
bring out how it feels to grow up, for 
instance, can provide a setting for com- 
paring, contrasting, discussing, drama- 
tizing, interpreting, debating. ‘The in- 
dividual or group may write a radio 
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play, or a quiz program, prepare a sym- 
posium or a panel discussion for pres- 
entation to the entire class. Thus, 
students gain insight, knowledge and 
ideas that apply to their own experi- 
ence. Skills in writing, reading and 
speaking are combined, although only 
a few textbooks may be available. 


One group mentioned distastefully 
how often their parents remarked, 
“Now when I was young, I didn’t get 
to do that.” This became the topic: 
“What life was like when our parents 
were 12-13-14.” They listed the things 
they remembered hearing their parents 
say. ‘hese were sorted according to 
topics: money, clubs, marriage, cloth- 
ing, work, respect toward adults, use 
of car, social privileges, dating, etc. 
‘They checked all textbooks for stories 
written in the years represented by 
their parents (a fairly wide range of 
years among a Class of over thirty 
pupils). They used other materials, 
and interviewed other adults besides 
their parents. ‘They made a study of 
present-day standards (using what the 
group said was done within their fam- 
ilies) for each of the topics. Differ- 
ences between generations, economic 
and family differences, sectional dif- 
ferences became apparent. The wide 

variety of practices among the mem- 
ha of the class was significant. 


Interest in some phase of science 
can lead to reading material of all 
types and degrees of difficulty. A group 
having access to ten or twelve text- 
books can study how scientific facts 
are used in various types of literature 
and in various occupations. Science 
fiction of a generation ago can be read 
to check with scientific facts of today. 
Modern textbooks have much special- 
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purpose materials, but it takes skilled 
teachers to realize and use these re- 
sources to meet the needs of children. 

Community concern about juvenile 
delinquency can lead to the study of 
juveniles in textbooks. How did they 
meet adult standards? What was de- 
linquency a generation ago, or in some 
other definite era? What is delinquen- 
cy now? How can the group defend 
teen-agers today? What are teen-agers 
really like in our community? Each 
student can take a two- to four-block 
section around his home and deter- 
mine how grown-ups appraise the 
group. This can be put into a com- 
posite picture. In so doing, the stu- 
dent is using many techniques and 
skills, gaining all the time in under- 
standing how behaviors and values are 
shaped by social conditions and group 
influences. 

The problem in most classrooms is: 
How can textbooks be more adequately 
and more creatively used? By under- 
standing the needs and problems of 


the boys and girls in a particular class- 
room, the teacher realizes that the 
textbook, providing as it does a form 
of emotionalized experience, is a guide 
meant to facilitate, not dictate, learn- 
ing. ‘Thus, the teacher seeks to put 
situations in the context of student 
experience when and as the interested 
student has reached readiness for un- 
derstanding. 

As a tool, textbooks are useful. ‘They 
are here to stay. Most teachers con- 
sider them the primary source for in- 
structional purposes. ‘The textbook is 
a powerful instrument, but better 
teaching results when the teacher 
thinks of the textbook as a crane, not 
as a shovel. By understanding the 
needs and problems of the age child 
he teaches, by utilizing the human re- 
lations resources within the textbook, 
by relating textbook resources to home, 
school and community experiences of 
students, the teacher is on the way 
toward using the textbook creatively 
and resourcefully. 
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Leadership Role of the 


JOSEPH W. RENDELL 


Educational Materials Specialist 


Through encouragement of widespread and selective use of mate- 


rials, the educational materials specialist can play an important 


leadership role in the improvement of the learning experiences 


of children and young people. 


ween DESIGNATION is used to 
identify the educational leader in 
the field of instructional materials— 
curriculum materials specialist, librari- 
an, audio-visual director or instruc- 
tional materials coordinator—a person 
in this capacity may well find himself 
immersed in what appears at times to 
be a maze of unrelated time consuming 
activity. ‘This activity often ranges 
from giving’ attention to clerical de- 
tails so characteristic of materials cen- 
tralization to the carrying out of teach- 
er-consultant responsibilities relative 
to selection, procurement and use of 
educational materials by the individual 
and by groups. In a situation where 
much of this activity is relatively un- 
structured, or at least not predeter- 
mined by “front office” scheduling, the 
element of decision concerning the 
burden of one’s emphasis is based upon 
one’s interpretation of the role called 
for in a specific situation. I think it 
is safe to say that we all operate in a 
particular situation in terms of a phi- 
losophy reflecting, in part, the expecta- 
tions of those with whom we work and 
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emphasizing to a degree the type of 
professional activity which represents 
our respective strengths by which we 
are able to maintain some feeling of 
security and equilibrium. It is this 
philosophy which cloaks our somewhat 
diverse and sometimes apparently un- 
related activities with professional re- 
spectability and a measure of unified 
purposefulness. Without it, we might 
feel a close kinship with the horseman 
who, it is said, mounted his steed and 
rode off in all directions. 


Control of Means 


Although the development of a 
working philosophy is a highly individ- 
ual matter based, as was intimated 
previously, upon the limiting factors 
inherent in the specific educational sit- 
uation and the somewhat restricted 
manner in which the materials spe- 
cialist perceives his leadership role, 
there still remains, I think, a funda- 
mental concept on which most mate- 
rials specialists operate and it is the 
interpretation of this concept which 
determines the variations that exist 
in our modus operandi. I would iden- 
tify this unifying characteristic—the 
frame of reference out of which most 
materials specialists would perceive 
their role—as the nature of the control 
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which they exert over the materials 
that have been assigned to their care. 
Administratively speaking, these ma- 
terials have been centralized to provide 
uniform access to a limited selection of 
materials by all who recognize these 
as means of identifying new goals or in 
achieving desired goals. ‘The manner 
in which this control is exercised, then, 
represents the individual’s interpreta- 
tion of the leadership role of the mate- 
rials specialist. 

Years ago, centralization of books, 
manuscripts, maps and other miscel- 
laneous materials was achieved pri- 
marily to guarantee the preservation of 
knowledge and only incidentally, it 
would seem, to provide a convenient 
source for those who would utilize 
such accumulations of knowledge. One 
Saturday afternoon about a hundred 
years ago, so the story goes, the librari- 
an of one of our leading colleges was 
hurrying across the campus and, upon 
meeting a friend of his, said gleefully, 
“All the books are on their shelves but 
one, and I shall have that one back in 
its place within the hour!” Such was 
the concept of the materials specialist 
as it evidently existed during the early 
part of the nineteenth century—a “con- 
trol” philosophy which depicted the 
library, museum or other type of cen- 
ter as a storehouse of materials to be 
used only by a favored few at the dis- 
cretion of the director or librarian. A 
similar philosophy finds expression in 
the translation of the Chinese charac- 
ter for library which, in short, means a 
place for hiding books. 

This emphasis upon preservation of 
materials and restricted use of such 
sources of information and knowledge 
is not at all difficult to understand 
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when we realize that the means for 
replacing or duplicating these intellec- 
tual treasures were not so prevalent 
as they are today. For this reason, 
therefore, I am not necessarily belit- 
tling this preoccupation with the store- 
house or museum concept as it existed 
in the past but am suggesting, rather, 
that perhaps much of what we do to- 
day in exercising control over the body 
of materials for which we are responsi- 
ble has its basis, or may even find its 
sole justification, in this traditional 
concept of centralization based on the 
orderly preservation of instructional 
materials through limited use. Control 
under these circumstances then is in- 
terpreted in its most literal sense to 
mean that of exercising restraint or 
holding in check. I fear that in some 
situations the ela borate processes 
which have been devised for the ac- 
quisition, processing and circulation of 
materials and the undue concentration 
upon preparation of detailed regula- 
tions and corresponding restrictions 
which seemingly discourage utilization 
of materials suggest that some have an 
obsession akin to longing for the un- 
disturbed orderliness of a storage vault 
or the quiet inactivity of a nineteenth 
century library. ‘This relatively nar- 
row interpretation may, for some, rep- 
resent a legitimate end in and of itself; 
the goal they deliberately seek. Or this 
may represent the extent of leadership 
that they are allowed to exercise in a 
given situation. After all, instruction- 
al materials are expensive—which, to 
some, would justify rather sparing use, 
thereby restricting the means that oth- 
ers would find helpful in achieving 
certain goals. 


At the other extreme, the nature of 
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control can be a means of stimulating 
and encouraging greater utilization of 
materials in the attainment of indi- 
vidual or group goals. Constant atten- 
tion to those aspects of materials or- 
ganization which contribute to in- 
creased accessibility, continued evalu- 
ation of circulation procedures in the 
light of the way it facilitates the flow 
of materials, and the studied use of de- 
tailed statistical records as they reflect 
future potential needs represent some 
of the ways in which routine practices 
can be employed to further the pur- 
poses for which a center is organized. 
Here we see that administrative du- 
ties—the so-called routines—no longer 
represent ends in themselves but can 
be justified only as they help the direc- 
tor or librarian, the recognized leader, 
to provide means that individuals or 
groups desire to use in attaining recog- 
nized goals. 


Improvement of Learning 
Experiences 


In the first section of this paper, it 
was intimated that mere accessibility 
of materials is not enough—that the 
materials specialist should be encour- 
aged to contribute his specialized fund 
of knowledge to the problems of cur- 
riculum development. Efficient rou- 
tine leading to ever increasing use of 
materials as mirrored in the rise of 
circulation figures can be, for many 
reasons, a rather superficial way of es- 
timating the growing quality of learn- 
ing experiences. ‘To my way of think- 
ing, quantity is certainly not a worthy 
substitute for quality, and only as in- 
structional materials—books, pictures, 
films, recordings and such—are used 
to enrich specific learning experiences 
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can their incorporation in the class- 
room situation be in any way justified. 
‘The fact that certain materials are suc- 
cessfully used by one instructor in a 
specific situation is no guarantee, there- 
fore, that the same materials will pro- 
vide an enriched experience for a sim- 
ilar group of learners in another situa- 
tion. ‘There is no one formula, no one 
combination of materials that can be 
applied to similar situations with equal 
success. ‘This poses one of the most 
basic challenges facing all educators— 
the challenge of arranging for each 
learning situation, with the needs of 
a particular group of learners always in 
mind. Each learning situation is in 
effect unique, tailor made, a pattern 
that undergoes drastic revision with 
each succeeding group or class. 


In order to understand more fully 
the nature of this challenge which em- 
phasizes the individuality of each new 
situation, let us examine briefly some 
of the aspects of the learning process. 
Broadly speaking, education is a social 
process in which individual learning 
is the result of personal experience. 
Actually, it is the environment that ed- 
ucates—the combination of factors out- 
side of the individual which gives rise 
to experience. ‘This continuous inter- 
action, which occurs between the indi- 
vidual and the external factors that 
comprise the environment, influences 
or modifies the way in which the indi- 
vidual will act at some future time. 
Actually, then, the educational process 
is the vehicle for inducting the young 
into the society of which the individual 
is a part and helps him to adopt those 
behavior patterns that are deemed de- 
sirable or acceptable by society. The 
function of the school in this over-all 
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pattern is “. . . to furnish the en- 
vironment which stimulates responses 
and directs the learner’s course. In 
the last analysis, all the educator 
can do is modify stimuli so that re- 
sponses will as surely as is possible 
result in the formation of desirable 
intellectual and emotional disposi- 
tions.” * 


This would lead us to believe that 
the educator’s main problem is that of 
so arranging and controlling the en- 
vironment that the learner may be able 
to select from it that which will result 
in a desirable experience, rich in qual- 
ity. This degree of quality can be 
measured only as the present experi- 
ence may promote future desirable 
experiences. However, the nature of 
the present experience and its effect on 
future behavior is first dependent upon 
the experiences that the learner has 
undergone in the past; secondly, is af- 
fected by the degree of agreeableness 
that the learner feels toward the situa- 
tion and resulting experience; and, 
thirdly, is meaningful to the degree 
that the learner has opportunity to 
interact with his surrounding environ- 
ment—to verbalize, to internalize, to 
reconstruct his experiences of the past 
in the light of the new meanings that 
have come out of the present situation. 
Only as the learner generalizes in this 
fashion can he make these new learn- 
ings his own. ‘Thus fortified, he is able 
to formulate future intelligent choices 
based on that which he has taken as 
a result of past experience. In short, 
the quality of experience is based on 
the way in which the present learning 


1John Dewey, Democracy and Education, New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1916, p. 212. 
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situation may fit into the experiential 
continuum of the individual. 

From the foregoing, we would con- 
clude that the school curriculum is ex- 
perience centered. Hollis Caswell has 
suggested that the curriculum is com- 
posed of all the experiences that the 
learner undergoes while under the ju- 
risdiction of the school. William 
Featherstone refines it still further by 
saying that the curriculum is composed 
of a limited and selected body of ex- 
perience which the school deliberately 
uses for educational purposes. Wheth- 
er these experiences are initiated with- 
in the confines of the school is im- 
material. ‘The purpose of the school is 
to clarify, illuminate, explain, enrich, 
and rationalize youth’s experiences no 
matter where the experience origi- 
nates.” 


Selecting the Materials 


We would define the word curricu- 
lum as that which the learner elects 
to take from those situations which the 
school deliberately uses for educational 
purposes. Of course, what the learner 
may choose to select from a situation 
and what the instructor thinks or 
hopes he takes may actually be poles 
apart. ‘To put it another way, what 
the educator conceives the curriculum 
to be in terms of subject matter that 
has been introduced into the classroom 
situation and actually what the cur- 
riculum is in terms of student learning 
may bear no resemblance whatsoever. 
Since the teacher, therefore, is unable 
to select experiences for each learner, 
the only alternative is for that teacher 
to select carefully the materials which 

? William B. Featherstone, A Functional Cur 


riculum for Youth, New York, American Book 
Company, 1950, p. 32. 
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are to make up the classroom situation 
—being ever mindful of such things as 
the value of continuity, that is, the re- 
lation of what has gone before with 
what is to follow; the need for inter- 
action, or the opportunity for each per- 
son to internalize new learning in order 
that he can perceive relationships and 
acquire new meanings; and the impor- 
tance of fostering a sense of agreeable- 
ness or satisfaction which is so influ- 
ential in determining whether the 
learner is free to assimilate new learn- 
ings. 

On the basis of this interpretation of 
the curriculum, we see that the task of 
the educator involves more than just 
the orderly presentation of subject mat- 
ter—that such subject content which 
we in the past have traditionally 
thought of as the curriculum of the 
school is but a part of the total situa- 
tion from which the learner derives his 
experience. ‘The organization of a 
classroom situation with all its com- 
ponent parts requires attention to the 
establishment of a climate or atmos- 
phere calling upon the cooperative 
energies of all who are involved in the 
learning situation. ‘The teacher alone 
cannot hope to select and arrange an 
educative environment that would re- 
sult in worth-while experience for all. 
Unless the learners themselves are 
brought into the planning, there can 
be no guarantee that sufficient atten- 
tion will be given to such essential 
items as the learners’ needs and inter- 
ests, awareness of experiential conti- 
nuity, and opportunity for this inter- 
action mentioned previously as being 
so essential in guiding the learner to- 
ward better intellectual ordering of 
experience. In the words of John 
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Dewey, “It is not the business of the 
school to transport youth from an 
environment of activity into one of 
cramped study of records or other 
men’s learning; but to transport them 
from an environment of relatively 
chance activities into one of activities 
selected with reference to guidance of 
learning.” * 


Constructing the School Environment 


It is at this point that the materials 
specialist can again be brought back 
into the picture as one who can provide 
some assistance to the teacher and 
learners in constructing their school 
environment, for he is in a position to 
make available a great body of mate- 
rials and suggested activities that could 
enrich or enhance each learning situ- 
ation. ‘The materials specialist should 
be the first to recognize, however, that 
the mere introduction of a variety of 
materials into the classroom does not 
necessarily provide enrichment. No 
one film, or recording, set of pictures, 
or reading assignment is, in itself, sig- 
nificant. In fact, no one combination 
of materials will necessarily ensure de- 
sirable results—although the value of 
individual material may certainly be 
strengthened by the way in which it is 
used in relation to other materials or 
activities. ‘The potential usefulness or 
value of any or all materials rests 
not within itself but in terms of the 
group readiness, needs and interests. 
“Materials of learning must be defined, 
selected, used and evaluated in con- 
crete relation to their usefulness at 
some point on the continuum of pur- 
poseful school learning. Any given 
material has value only as it promotes 


$ John Dewey, Democracy and Education, New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1916, p. 320. 
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desirable development of the learner at 
a specific time on his route toward 
adult levels of understanding and per- 
formance.” * 


Instructional materials as such, then, 
offer no panacea for educational ills. 
Unfortunately, with the recent intro- 
duction of a variety of newer commu- 
nication media to the classroom situ- 
ation, there has been some tendency to 
accept unquestioningly the infallibility 
of these new materials regardless of 
the way they might be used. True, the 
introduction of educational films, 
slides, filmstrips, recordings and im- 
proved pictorial material; use of maps, 
globes, charts and diagrams; and the 
introduction of manipulative objects 
in the form of models, mock-ups and 
specimens have, when properly in- 
troduced and integrated in the situa- 
tion, supplemented and enriched ‘the 
traditional symbolic materials associ- 
ated with the schoolroom environ- 
ment. But to use a film just for the 
sake of using a film, to draw on non- 
related materials merely because the 
“use of audio-visual aids is the thing to 
do,” can be the means for justifying 
some of the lay criticism concerning 
the so-called anti-intellectualism_per- 
vading modern education. As Barnes 
points out in the article quoted above 
—a variety of materials may do nothing 
but confuse, the use of a film may 
prove to be an absolute waste of time 
in some situations, direct experience 
may at times limit learning, charts and 
maps may, for some, conceal meaning. 
On the other hand, these newer bodies 
of materials should not be singled out 

4 Fred P. Barnes, “Materials of Learning—and 
Learning,” Educational Leadership, 9:402, April 
1952. 
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unduly as representing the only ma- 
terial that is poorly used, for even the 
use of those materials that have more 
traditional acceptance may be open to 
question. Books, at times, may repre- 
sent uneconomical avenues to learning, 
oral and written language may lead to 
false constructs, and typical school- 
room activity or busy work may be a 
block to learning.® The point I wish 
to make is that the use of any materials 
in isolation—as something separate and 
apart from the organized learning sit- 
uation—suggests a methodology that 
has little to offer. I believe that one 
of the basic responsibilities of the ma- 
terials specialist is to see that all mate- 
rials are used only as they are consid- 
ered integral parts of the learning situ- 
ation; that, from the standpoint of 
criteria for selection and evaluation, 
they should all meet the same rigid 
standards that any suggested activity, 
project or other type of experience 
would meet before being recognized as 
a desirable feature of a planned en- 
vironment. 


Incorporating All Materials 


At the risk of changing my emphasis 
somewhat, I would suggest that the 
above would be a strong argument for 
the incorporation of all instructional 
materials in one centralized organiza- 
tion—both book and non-book types of 
resources. 

“Instead of emphasizing the mechani- 
cal separateness of the various media—in- 
stead of imagining conflicts between 
them—we should, I think, as librarians. 
concern ourselves with the content and 
educational purposes of all of them. If 
we do think in terms of content and pur- 


* Ibid, p. 403. 
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pose, we will unhesitatingly relate books 
with films, slides, or recordings whenever 
they supplement each other. . . . We will 
consciously use them together.” ° 

A unified organization combining 
the traditional library and audio-visual 
center helps to minimize this tendency 
to look upon certain instructional aids 
as entirely unique and therefore unre- 
lated to the general educational proc- 
ess. “We give people not wax, not 
phonographs, but the spoken word— 
the poem, the story, the drama told 
aloud. We give them not film, not 
projectors and beaded screens, but the 
vision of life recreated for their pleas- 
ure and understanding. ‘These are the 
things that books are made of, too, and 
therein lies real unity.” * 

Only as the materials specialist ap- 
proaches this task of ««rriculum im- 
provement from the standpoint of the 
learners’ needs can he appreciate the 
inter-relatedness of these various me- 
dia. His concern is not with variety for 
variety’s sake, nor should he identify 
himself with the use of any one me- 
dium to the exclusion of the others. 
Diversity in materials should indicate, 
rather, that he is more adequately pre- 
pared to help meet the needs of many 
different learning situations resulting 
from individual differences in an in- 
creasingly varied educational program. 

* Raynard C. Swank, “Sight and Sound in the 
World of Books,” Educational Screen, 32:437, 


December 1953. 
" Ibid, p. 446. 
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The learner then becomes his focus, 
and only as he works with instructors 
and students in identifying, locating, 
and employing those materials leading 
to desirable experiences is he assuming 
his role of curriculum worker. 

As a curriculum worker, the mate- 
rials specialist finds much of his time 
and energies devoted to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a congenial 
working relationship with the teachers 
in the school or system in which he 
operates. His success as a consultant is 
reflected in the manner in which the 
instructors with whom he works in- 
crease their effectiveness in the class- 
room. ‘’he ultimate selection of mate- 
rials and the construction of learning 
situations, of course, rest with the 
teacher; but the materials specialist, 
or consultant, can help the instructor 
to appreciate the contribution that 
instructional materials make to a learn- 
ing situation; he can suggest guidelines 
for the selection of materials; he can 
work with the teaching staff in 
planning their most effective usage. In 
short, the effectiveness of his leader- 
ship activity is dependent upon what 
he does and not on what he is by virtue 
of title. He works best as a member of 
a team whose activities leading to cur- 
riculum improvement are the result of 
group planning, shared leadership and 
a freedom to experiment with solutions 
to problems that, basically, are rooted 
in the local situation itself. 
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The Importance of 


People 


Column Editor: Peggy Brogan 
Contributor: Paul E. Eiserer 


The contributor of this article is a member of the staff of Teachers 


College, Columbia Unversity. 


He is known to his students as a 


teacher who understands—as one who knows how to listen. 


Listening as a Tool in 


TEACHER IS BOMBARDED by endless 
A streams of noise from the outer 
world—mainly from the world of active 
busy children going about the business 
of learning what seems necessary for 
growth and development. From the 
limitless stimulus possibilities offered, 
to what shall she respond? She has no 
choice but to select certain aspects of 
the environment about her, and to 
these she must try to respond in ways 
which promote léarning in children. 
One dimension of this selective proc- 
ess is listening. Listening is not merely 
passive reception like that of a record- 
ing apparatus. Listening is active par- 
ticipation, involving the whole organ- 
ism of the teacher. She may attend 
to words that make her happy, to dis- 
cordant notes that make her sad. She 
may selectively “inattend” (to use 
Sullivan’s apt term), with the result 
that a child feels neglected. She may 
only hear voices vaguely but the 
shuffling and movements of active 

learners may at one time represent the 
music of active participation in co- 
operative learning; at another time the 
same sounds may symbolize to her 
undesirable interference with the 
learning process. Most of the time 
however she is listening to words given 
forth as children seek to communicate 
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Understanding Others 


—to reach out for others or to them- 
selves—as they struggle with new 
sounds and learn about power which 
words seem to possess for influencing 
others. 

“Why talk about listening? I’ve 
done it all my life. I certainly don’t 
have to learn to listen, do I?” No 
doubt about it. You’ve always listened. 
We listen in terms of our previous 
learning. Don’t you know someone 
who seems to be a collector of griev- 
ances, a person who can document the 
feeling that life is a dreary succession 
of failures and burdens? Don’t you 
know someone who seems to see and 
hear the happy sounds of affirmation 
that life is challenge, growth, self-reali- 
zation? What’s the difference? Per- 
sonality, we say. In any event, two peo- 
ple are tuned into the world differently 
—set to respond differently for complex 
reasons not here to be analyzed. 

The concern here is that a teacher’s 
way of listening and what she makes of 
what she hears, are rooted in past ex- 
periences and present needs, in the 
knowledge, skills, habits, values and as- 
pirations which function in some sort 
of unified way that we label person- 
ality. She listens with her personality, 
so to speak. 

Listening then is a tool for a teacher, 
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one which she uses in conjunction 
with sight all of the time. It is a vital 
aspect of communication and _ this 
little piece is concerned only with in- 
put, what she takes in, and with the 
barriers to her taking in the best pos- 
sible sample of the communicative 
efforts of children. 


One major barrier to understanding 
others lies in our learned patterns of 
responding mainly to the content of 
verbal productions. We hear the words 
but not the music. We are much less 
skilled in responding to the music of 
emotions, which is part of language. 
Feeling tones are implicit in most ver- 
balizations but are easier to detect 
when expressed in extreme forms. A 
strong note of hostility 1s heard when 
Johnny says, “I hate you” to an aggres- 
sor; happiness is perceived when Jane 
says “wonderful” on resolving a di- 
lemma. But in the ordinary run of talk 
we hear mainly the words and deal 
with the realities represented by these 
words. It is the thesis here that to 
better understand the world of mean- 
ings of children, the teacher must grow 
in her capacity to appreciate the con- 
comitant aspects of language by learn- 
ing to listen to the language of emo- 
tions as well as to the language of 
verbal productions (content). 

Another barrier to effective listen- 
ing—defined here as _ understanding 
what the other person means and in- 
tends to say—is the inveterate tendency 
on the part of all of us to jump to 
premature conclusions, making judg- 
ments about meanings and intentions 
on the basis of inadequate informa- 
tion. 

The plain fact is that listening is a 
most difficult accomplishment for it is 
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possible only to the degree that we are 
free from interfering emotions, insist- 
ent personal needs, the compulsions of 
our goals for others. Haven’t you been 
in groups where everyone seemed to 
be talking past everyone else?—each 
so concerned to be heard himself, there 
was no time or freedom to hear an- 
other? 

One can say and hear its echo in 
others, “I can’t always be listening. | 
too must be heard.”” Exactly! One can- 
not hear others unless in some degree 
he has been heard and accepted and 
loved. Here too is the reason why the 
teacher who sensitively hears a child’s 
need and is free to respond to it, gives 
much more than words. 

Words are powerful. A word may 
evoke anxiety in us to a degree that 
we stop listening in order to defend 
ourselves against our own reactions. 
They may arouse hostilities or affec- 
tions, stir uncomfortable memories. 
We may be so insulated from others, 
our defenses so impregnable, that the 
communication efforts of others can’t 
penetrate. If this be our state, we can 
listen to our own need only. Others 
are too far away. 

How does a teacher improve listen- 
ing skills? Where do I go from here? 
To psychoanalysis?—(which by the 
way, is in large part listening). Who 
knows? You go from where you are. 
Next time someone speaks, ask your- 
self, “What did he say?” If, before you 
answer, you say to him, “Is this what 
you mean?” and he says, ““That’s it— 
right on the nose!” just stop worrying. 
You really know how to listen. 3, 

—Paut E. EIserer, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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Uniting Forees to 


Story of the California 


HE CALIFORNIA EDUCATION STUDY 
Councit was formed at the request 
* of representatives of a number of state- 
wide lay and professional organizations 
interested in education. ‘These rep- 
resentatives were attending a_three- 
day workshop on “Problems in E:duca- 
tion” in July 1953 sponsored by the 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and by Stanford University, 
held on the campus of that institution. 
‘This, however, was the culmination of 
events and earlier experiments which 
are significant in outlining the history 
of our Education Study Council. 

For years there has been a ‘l’'ax Com- 
mittee in our state which has included, 
from time to time, representatives 
from business, agriculture, our legis- 
lature and education. Members of the 
group frequently had studied problems 
of the financial needs of education. 
Several men who were leaders in this 
group attended the Stanford Work- 
shop and now serve on the California 
Education Study Council. From time 
to time sinieiaaie had been made to 





Mrs. P. D. Bevil is chairman, California 
Education Study Council, Sacramento, 
California. She is a member of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Public Health, and 
a member of the Sacramento City Board 
of Education. Mrs. Bevil is past president 
(1952-1953) of the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Incorporated. 
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Improve Education 


Column Editor: Francis L. Drag 
Contributor: Mrs. P. D. Bevil 


Education Study Council 


promote an organization which would 
be more broadly representative and 
concerned with all phases of education. 
For more than a year, representatives 
of the California Congress of Parents 
and ‘Teachers had urged the desirabil- 
ity of such a group, but while meeting 
with some encouragement had found 
little enthusiasm except from the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Federation. 
The present Education Study Coun- 
cil, however, was not the goal of the 
workshop from which it developed. 
‘The Stanford Workshop was planned 
as the result of two events in our state 
that affected education and which we 


hoped might be benefited by confer- 


ence-type discussions. 

California was plagued by attacks 
on the schools. ‘These attacks apparent- 
ly were based upon fear of Commu- 
nism and upon little understood 
changes in curriculum content and 
methodology. In 1952 a constitutional 
amendment providing increased funds 
for public education was sponsored by 
educators’ groups and passed by the 
voters, but in the process some serious 
differences of opinion developed be- 
tween the supporters and the oppo- 
nents of the measure. The latter in- 
cluded groups known to be sincerely 
interested in education, but who ques- 
tioned the wisdom of the constitu- 
tional amendment. ‘This seemed to 
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the Board of Managers of the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and ‘Teach- 
ers to be another reason to seek ways 
to bring better understanding of our 
schools to more people and to provide 
a channel for constructive criticism. 


A Workshop Convenes 

The Stanford Workshop previous- 
ly mentioned was then authorized and 
planned. With the complete coopera- 
tion of the dean and faculty of the 
School of Education, the plans were 
made to include as participants the 
representatives of state-wide organiza- 
tions known to be interested in educa- 
tion, but whose opinions concerning 
it varied considerably. It was agreed, 
too, that conferees would be free to 
determine their topics for discussion. 
We were encouraged when Roy E. 
‘Simpson, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, called a conference of 
similar representation to discuss the 
allocation of the funds made available 
by our newly passed constitutional 
amendment, and many of those pres- 
ent commented upon the value of such 
an exchange of ideas. 


In late July the Stanford Workshop 
was convened. Delegates were told 
that there would be only two general 
sessions, but that an evening and two 
full days would be given to discussion 
of topics of their choosing in the three 
working groups into which they were 
divided. ‘There was agreement on at 
least one thing, for each of the three 
sections came to the final general ses- 
sion with the same recommendation— 
namely, that there should be a con- 
tinuing organization in which those 
present would be represented and 
others could be included if it seemed 
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desirable. In explaining their recom- 
mendations, the group said they felt 
much good would accrue to education 
if continuation of such an exchange of 
ideas and information as they had en- 
joyed could be insured at that time. 


At their request, the California Con- 
gress of Parents and ‘Teachers accepted 
the responsibility for appointing a 
planning committee and for calling the 
first meeting of that committee. This 
group met soon after and discussed 
purposes, membership and bylaws for 
a permanent organization. Subcom- 
mittees accepted responsibility for 
bringing proposals on each of these 
questions to the next meeting. ‘Then 
invitations were sent to a number of 
organizations not previously repre- 
sented, asking each to join the Council 
and to participate by sending two dele- 
gates to meetings. ‘The following re- 
sponded and thus became charter 
members of the California Education 
Study Council: American Association 
of University Women (State Branch ) 
California Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators, 
California Congress of Parents and 
‘Teachers, California Council of Archi- 
tects, California Elementary School 
Administrators Association, California 
Farm Bureau Federation, California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Calli- 
fornia Industrial Union Council, Cali- 
fornia Real Estate Association, Calli- 
fornia School Boards Association, Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce, 
State Federation of Labor, State Junior 


Chamber of Commerce, California 
‘Taxpayers Association, California 
Teachers Association, League of 


Women Voters, and National Associa- 
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tion of Manufacturers, Western Divi- 
sion. (The Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce has since indicated that it is not 
permitted to affiliate. ) 

Representatives of these member 
groups adopted bylaws which declare 
the object of the Council “shall be to 
discuss major issues in public educa- 
tion; to promote research . and 
to consider possible lines of action of 
the constituent organizations, it being 
clearly understood that each member 
organization retains full freedom of 

. action.” ‘lo be “eligible for mem- 
bership, an organization must be 
broadly representative, state-wide in 
membership, without partisan affilia- 
tion, and have a strong interest in edu- 
cation.” Applications for membership 
now must be approved by a two-thirds 
vote of members of the Council. 
(From action on recent requests, it is 
obvious that present members  fecl 
the membership should consist of 
more lay than professional educational 
groups. ) 


An Integrative Force 

In less than a year of existence, the 
Council has had discussions on school 
finance led by representatives of our 
State Departments of Finance and Ed- 
ucation; on school construction prob- 
lems led by the same, plus representa- 
tives of schools boards, school adminis- 
tration, and all segments of the build- 
ing industry. (Though the Education 
Study Council, true to its bylaws, took 
no action, our state later passed a bond 
issue giving building aid to distressed 
school districts, and this was supported 
by all of the organizations participating 
in the Council. ) 

Following a comprehensive study 
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and discussion of facts concerning our 
state’s teacher supply and demand, a 
Council recruitment committee was 
appointed. It is led by a businessman, 
and as a result of its efforts several 
member organizations have developed 
recruitment projects. 

Members of the Council have been 
invited to share in a workshop of the 
California School Supervisors Associa- 
tion and in the conventions of the 
California School Boards and Adminis- 
trators Associations. More recently, 
the Council was asked by the Governor 
of California to assume responsibility 
for the California Conference on Edu- 
cation. ‘This opportunity was accepted 
and offers a challenge to the Council. 

Devotion of the members is indi- 

cated by the fact that membership 
dues were kept low to permit organiza- 
tions having limited incomes to partici- 
pate. Representatives of these groups 
in many cases attend Council meetings 
at their own expense which is no small 
item in a state where meetings may be 
held several hundred miles from home. 
Expenses of the Council have been 
few, for meeting places, stationery, 
postage, and clerical help have been 
prov ided by member organizations. 

The Council is privileged to have 
the services as continuing consultants 
of Roy E. Simpson and James C. Stone 
of the State Department of Education; 
School of Education deans, I. James 
Quillen of Stanford University and 
Irvi ing R. Melbo of the University of 
Southern California; and Edgar L. 
Morphet and William R. Briscoe of 
the School of Education of the Uni- 





versity of California, Berkeley, and the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
respectiv ely. 

All representativ es of Council mem- 
ber organizations have shown concern 
that all points of view shall be repre- 
sented by their officers and chairmen. 
During this first year, the officers and 
executive committee members have 
been drawn from the California Con- 
gress, School Boards Association, 
Teachers Association, Chamber of 
Commerce, Federated Women’s 


Clubs, Federation of Labor, and Farm 


Bureau. Chairmen of standing com- 
mittees include representatives of the 
Real Estate Association, Industrial 
Union Council, and School Adminis- 
trators. 

The Education Study Council is not 
an action group. Its value lies in hav- 
ing the participants get the same in- 
formation; in the exchange of publica- 
tions, information, and viewpoints; in 
the relaying of this material to member 
organizations; and in the mutual 
respect and confidence developed 
through sharing the work of the Coun- 
cil. It offers proof of a statement in 
Burroughs’ “Our Common Neuroses” 
which says, “Despite society’s drive to- 
ward conflict . . . there is a deeper tend- 
ency, cohesive and cooperative, in 
man which can be reactivated as an in- 
tegral force in human relations. Educa- 
tion, the foundation of a free people 
and our hope for survival today, needs 
such an integrated force.” Groups like 
the California Education Study Coun- 
cil can be small elements in such a 
force. 


Sa 
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(‘urriculum Regeareh 


Column Editor: William M. Alexander 
Contributor: William H. Bristow 


A Check List on Research 


peace Is THE TOOL by which crit- 
ical evaluations are made of pro- 
grams, plans and policies. Many of 
the assumptions on which curriculum 
practice rests—in both elementary and 
secondary schools—still need to be crit- 

ically tested. We are in the position 
of having accepted principles for the 
curriculum change without having 
projected or tested curriculum _pat- 
terns and design. As a result we try to 
achieve new goals while retaining old 
patterns not suitable to these goals. 
Often this means confusion. A clear 
example is the number of secondary 
schools still maintaining a 40-minute 
period, thus forcing a curriculum pat- 
tern long obsolete. Another is the 
practice of having a school day with 
the same hours for pupils and teachers. 
Such practice does not allow for the 
staff work necessary in a modern cur- 
riculum program. ‘The research needed 
to develop practices and design to 
square with the principle has just not 
been accomplished. 

Other obvious developments which 
require research to determine suitable 
practices are: Rejection of failure and 
non-promotion as a means of curric- 
ulum adjustment; concept of a broad 
flexible program to meet individual 
differences and differences in classes, 
schools and interest groups; less accept- 
ance of homogeneous grouping because 
of difficulty of administration and as 
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philosophically questionable; failure 
of track systems which have been 
found cumbersome, unwieldy and 
generally unacceptable because of 
complexity, stigma and difficulty of 
administration; separate, unrelated 
courses and lessons which have been 
found not to meet the test of integra- 
tion and unity; rejection of chronologi- 
cal and logical arrangement of ma- 
terials because of lack of relation to 
pupils’ interests and needs; grade stand- 
ards as no longer having validity in the 
face of research on the growth and de- 
velopment patterns of children; voca- 
tional training at an early age as un- 
desirable and impractical. 

A review of the resources report- 
ing curriculum research shows three 
things: 

First, there is only a small amount 
of actual research reported dealing 
with the two central problems of the 
curriculum: (a) the design of the cur- 
riculum and (b) the selection and the 
organization and teaching of learning 
experiences, or the what, how and 
when to teach. ‘There is much more 
research on related problems of 
growth, learning, guidance and group 
dynamics. All of this is important. It 
is not, however, a direct attack on the 
curriculum problems. 

Second, while much work is going 
on in the field of curriculum improve- 
ment, too little of this is designed so 
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that it meets the test of research. 
Teachers and supervisors generally 
have not been trained in the rudiments 
of research. 

Third, criticism about education 
and the accomplishments of education 
leave us in a difficult spot because so 
many of the hypotheses on which 
practice rests have not been subjected 
to critical study and research. This. 1s 
true even though curriculum planning 
is now on a better basis and in better 
hands than ever before. 


Check List 


@ Use research findings in formulating 
programs, in presenting material to teach- 
ers, parents, and boards of education. 
(Monroe’s Encyclopedia and the Review 
of Educational Research should be stand- 
ard for all professional libraries. ) 


e@ Encourage school and _ inter-school 
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projects where teachers and supervisors 
work together to solve problems. In all 
projects see that someone accepts respon- 
sibility for checking up on research, and 
for making sure that good research pro- 
cedures are followed. 

@ Extend collaboration among groups 
through reporting, planning and joint 
staff work, and establish a clear definition 
of responsibility of various groups and 
individuals. 

@ Plan cooperative work and _ report- 
ing with other school systems engaged 
in like projects. (Use School Study Coun- 
cil channels. ) 

@ Use experienced personnel from col- 
leges and universities and agencies as re- 
sources in planning and carrying forward 
projects. 

@ Cooperate with professional teacher 
organizations (local, state, national) in 
encouraging, reporting and disseminating 
research activities. 
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@ See that the result of local research 
work, no matter how small, is reported 
to the local staff and in journals and other 
publications. ‘The local press is also a 
good means of reporting research. 

@ Organize meetings around research 
themes and encourage others to do so. 

@ Prepare and disseminate “what re- 
search says” materials through special re- 
ports, meetings, bulletins, committees 
and publications. 

e Distribute materials on the design of 
curriculum research projects covering 
such aspects as: identifying a problem; 
initiating a project; designing an experi- 
ment or study; carrying out a_ study; 
getting evidence; making generalizations; 
preparing and disseminating reports; in- 
terpreting and using reports for improve- 
ment. 

@ Provide good work conditions for 
curriculum and _ research personnel— 
where teacher participants can have avail- 
able the resources needed for work. 

@ Provide consulting service for staff 
members engaged in projects. Provide op- 
portunities for staff members to bring 
their problems to some consultant for 
help. Organize “clinics” where projects 
can be considered. Encourage associa- 
tions, committees, schools and individu- 
als to seek the assistance of trained re- 
search personnel in organizing projects. 

@ Establish appropriate staff positions 
for research. 

@ Establish training research for weil 
ers generally and for those selected to 

carry on special projects. Provide research 
courses as part of the in-service program 
and in pre-service requirements. 

Research calls for leadership on 
many levels and in many areas. Good 
leadership will find ways to work, once 
it 1s given a chance. 


—WinwiamM H. Brisrow, director, 
Bureau of Curriculum Research, New 
York City Schools, New York. 
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Cignificant Books in Review 


Language Arts for ‘Today’s Children. 
The Commission on the English 
Curriculum of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. New 
York: Appleton - Century - Crofts. 
Inc., 1954. 

This book, the second in a series of 
five by the Commission, focuses on 
the development of language experi- 
ences for children in the elementary 
and junior high school. ‘The other 
three forthcoming volumes will deal 
with the secondary school program in 
the English language arts, with the 
teaching of college English, and with 
the preparation of teachers of the 
English language arts. 

The present volume begins with a 
straightforward analysis of children’s 
language needs in our society, and of 
the principles of child development 
which pertain to the language arts 
program. Out of this analysis grows 
the continuity which is needed in the 
language program. 

Part II develops the four major 
strands of listening, speaking, reading 
and writing. ‘lhe theoretical considera- 
tions are richly supplemented with ex- 
amples of teaching materials and prac- 
tices, helpful to teachers and super- 
visors alike. Part III goes beyond 
isolated methods into examples of in- 
tegrated programs of action at the 
early childhood, upper elementary, and 
carly adolescent levels. 
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For members of ASCD, Part IV 
may be of the greatest interest. Here 
are treated the problems of building 
and appraising a program of language 
arts. Factors which facilitate a good 
program, the importance of coopera- 
tion between the school and home in 
promoting language growth, and crea- 
tive techniques in evaluation are the 
major emphases of this section. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the 
National Council of ‘Teachers of Eng- 
lish has scored a hit again in providing 
teachers and supervisors with a read- 
able, practical book on teaching. It is 
a sound book in respect to its social 
and psychological foundations, and be- 
vond that, translates theory and _re- 
search into clear, realistic classroom 
practices with live boys and girls. 

—Reviewed by Paut M. Hatver- 
son, School of Education, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. 


Approaches to An Understanding of 
World Affairs. Howard R. Ander- 
son, Editor. 25th Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social 


Studies. Menasha, Wisconsin: 
George Banta Publishing Company, 
1954. 4 


This particularly timely volume de 
fines world affairs in part as “the rela- 
tions of nations and people, the ten- 
sions which tend to keep them apart, 
the factors which make cooperation 
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desirable, and the practical efforts 
being made to further cooperation 
among nations and peoples.”” Part I 
deals with the philosophical and psy- 
chological factors, and the economic 
realities producing tension. 

Part II draws from history, geog- 
raphy and anthropology, among other 
fields, to give pictures of eleven coun- 
tries or areas crucial in world affairs. 

Part III gives suggestions for teach- 
ing and understanding of world affairs 
at various grade levels. Finally, the 
book concludes with some recom- 


mendations for developing world-- 


minded teachers. Of particular interest 
is a list of criteria for assessing the 
‘“world-mindedness” of teachers. 


“The world-minded teacher is on his 
way to becoming: 

“An integrated individual, skilled in 
the art and science of human relations, 
and conscious of the wide variety of be- 
havior patterns in the world to which he 
may have to adjust. 

“Rooted in his own family, country 
and culture, but able to identify him- 
self with the peoples of other countries 
and cultures. 

“Informed about the contemporary 
world scene and its historical background, 
and concerned about improving the con- 
ditions of people everywhere. 

“Convinced that international cooper- 
ation is desirable and possible, and that 
he can help to promote such cooperation. 

“An intelligent participant in efforts to 
improve his own community and nation, 
mindful of their relationships to the 
world community. 

“Clear in his own mind as to the goals 
of education for international under- 
standing, conversant with methods and 
resources for such programs, and able to 
lielp create world-minded children and 
youth. 
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“Buttressed by a dynamic faith or 
philosophy of life whose basic tenets can 
be universalized.” 

‘This is a book which should be of 
help, not alone to social studies teach- 
ers, but to all people of good will, in- 
terested in the facts which underlie 
some of our international dilemmas 
and in the prospects of peace and 
understanding in the world. 

—Reviewed by Paut M. HaAtver- 
son, School of Education, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. 


Guiding Arithmetic Learning. By 
John R. Clark and Laura K. Eads. 
New York: World Book Company, 
1954, 280 p. 

In the title of their book on the 
teaching and learning of arithmetic, 
Dr. Clark and Dr. Eads have captured 
the emerging concept of the role of the 
arithmetic teacher—that of “guiding 
the learning of children: by. giving 
them opportunities to question, to ex- 
plore, to experiment, to use ingenuity, 
to think things through, to try various 
ways of doing things.” The authors re- 
ject the earlier (but still widely prac- 
ticed) concept of the role of the teach- 
er as one in which he “taught by tell- 
ing, showing how, giving assignments, 
hearing lessons, and checking”; and in 
which the role of the learners was that 
of “memorizing, citing, and reciting, 
and performing exactly as they were 
told or shown to do.” Further, the au- 
thors have written from the defensible 
point of view that the modern arith- 
metic program can be learned with 
greatest facility when it is “not taught 
in a haphazard fashion In other 
words, social experiences do not de- 
termine sequences for arithmetic 
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include speaking, writing, reading, 
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individual pupil. 
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learning; arithmetic sequences deter- 
mine those aspects of an experience 
that will be emphasized.” 

To this reviewer one of the most 
significant contributions of the book 
is the detailed spelling out of the 
thought processes of children as they 
reorganize their learning from one lev el 
of maturity (or immaturity) to a 
higher level of maturity. These analy- 
ses will give the teacher an insight into 
the learning of arithmetic as a develop- 
mental process and will suggest to him 
the need for adjusting his teaching to 
the readiness (maturity) of the learner 
and the pacing of his teaching to the 
ability of the child to learn. 

In what is a successful attempt to 
write for the classroom teacher and the 
college student, and to provide thor- 
ough treatments of the topics discussed, 
while at the same time keeping the 
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size of the book w ithin. ‘predeter- 
mined limits, the authors have not dis- 
cussed some topics which would have 
been of particular interest to the ad- 
vanced student. Extended discussions 
of such topics as patterns of curriculum 
organization in the elementary school 
and the role of arithmetic within each; 
of criteria for determining which 
meanings should be taught; of the 
place of arithmetic within units and of 
units in arithmetic; of the importance 
of learning through arithmetic as well 
as learning in arithmetic; of the argu- 
ments for and against the teaching of 
certain topics such as the one-rule or 
the two-rule method of dividing by a 
two-digit divisor; and the citation of re- 
search studies throughout the volume 
—all would have made the book of par- 
ticular value to the graduate student. 

A few days ago an experienced teach- 
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er passed along to this reviewer this | 


comment of a fourth-grade child’s 
feelings about arithmetic. 
Miss Wilson, the harder the arithmetic 
gets, the easier it gets.” A thorough 


“You know, | 


\|'= 


knowledge of the ideas developed in | 


Guiding Arithmetic Learning would 
help teachers guide learning in such 


a way that most children would feel | 


the same way about arithmetic. 
—Reviewed by Vincent J. GLEN- 


NON, professor of education, Syracuse | 


University, Syracuse, New York. 


Frontiers of Elementa y Education I. 
Vincent J]. Glennon (editor). Syra- 
cuse, New York: Syracuse University 
Press, 1954. 120 plus vi p. 

The proceedings of the First Annual 
Conference on Elementary Education 
presented jointly by the faculty in 
Elementary Education and the Divi- 
sion of the Summer Sessions at Syra- 
cuse University should bring consider- 
able pleasure and stimulus to elemen- 
tary school workers. Elementary edu- 

cation has only recently become a con- 
cern of advanced graduate study, a de- 
velopment too long delaved. The con- 
ference at Syracuse grew out of sum- 


mer session discussions of problems _ 
in elementary education. ‘The report is | 
the first of what we may expect to be | 


a continuing series. 

‘The keynote is admirably presented 
by the director of the conference, Vin- 
cent J. Glennon. Its tone is indicated 


by the following phrases chosen at 


random: 

“The American elementary school pro- 
gram has not been the same in any two 
succeeding generations in the more than 
three hundred years of its history; nor 
has it been uniform throughout the na- 
tion or throughout any given state in any 
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single generation. There has been 
a constant state of change and improve- 
ment. ‘The improvement has been ef- 
fected by an increasingly better trained 
faculty, an increasingly more functional 
curriculum, increasingly better methods 
of teaching, and increasingly better books 
and other material aids to learning. 

general agreement that 
today’s American clementary school is 
superior to the schools of vesteryear oe 
also agreement that the school is in need 
of continued improvement; school 
is not nearly as good as we know how to 
make it .. . this first series of annual re- 
ports . . . scholars of different orientations 
and perspectives .. . bring their thoughts 
to broad general problems of elementary 
education. Other succeeding — reports 
will treat different aspects.” 


The only negative criticism, a very 
ninor one, refers to the organization 
of the several chapters, each of which 
is a separate lecture by a specialist in 
a given area. ‘The order of appearance 
of the articles is the order of original 
presentation. An organization with re- 
lated lectures grouped would be an 
improvement in future reports. For in- 
stance there are two general treatments 
of basic issues in education with special 
reference to elementary education, 
“Can America Lose Her Free Public 
Schools?” by Virgil M. Rogers; and 

“The Future of Progressive Educa- 
tion” by John ‘Tl’. Wahlquist. ‘The two, 
particularly the first one set the general 
tone and direction of the conference 
and might have been placed together. 
Each is a distinctly helpful analysis of 
historical developments and _interpre- 
tations. Some readers will wish the 
treatments abbreviated, but others will 
like the detailed spelling out of some 
important issues. 
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The second four excellent  treat- 
ments dealing with elementary educa- 
tion as an area might have been placed 
together. “The Elementary School of 
‘Tomorrow ” by Marion Nesbitt of the 
justly famous Maury School of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, gives an understand- 
able, straightforward outline of the 
important aspects of a school on the 
march. ‘The paper by William E. 
Young might well have come next. 
“The Dynamics of the Elementary 
School Program” deals in forward 
looking fashion with group process, 
participation, leadership and the like. 
“The Importance of Good ‘Teaching 
Methods” by William H. Kilpatrick 
carries the thinking closer to the firing 
line with his familiar plea for the best 
in methods, prefaced by a brief histori- 
cal orientation. A grouping such as 
this would have closed naturally with 
Mr. Nicholas Hans’ “Frontiers of 
Elementary Education in Europe.” 

The next grouping might have in- 
cluded the four specialized statements: 
“Identifying and Helping | Children 
with Language Disabilities,” by Doro- 
thea McCarthy; two by Helen M. 
Robinson, “Emotional Problems and 
Reading Disability” and “Visual Prob- 
lems Related to Reading”; and “Fron- 
tiers of Industrial Arts in Elementary 
Education.” The reviewer took special 
pleasure in reading the last named 
chapter, recognizing in it parts of 
term paper done by Professor Ham- 
mond in the reviewer’s seminar. ‘The 
two by Miss Robinson are fully up to 
her usual standard. Miss McCarthy’s 
paper is, like the others, a scholarly 
discussion of a specific problem. 


The final grouping would include a 
different type of specialized paper: 
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“Recént Trends in Education of Chil- 


dren with Retarded Intelligence,” by | 


G. Orville Johnson; “New Frontiers in 
Education of the Young Blind Child,” 
by Georgie Lee Abel; and “Guidance 
Foci in Elementary Schools,” by 


Claude W. Grant. The last one might | 


also be placed in the second grouping 
above. ‘The three papers on narrowly 
specialized areas live up to the rest of 
the volume in being direct and specific, 
helpful to the regular teacher as well 
as the specialist. 

Most of the papers include good 
bibliographies. 

The university and the faculty in 
Elementary Education may take real 
pride in these published proceedings. 
An excellent example has been set for 
succeeding participants. 

—Reviewed by Witu1AmM H. Bur- 
TON, Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, (Visiting Professor, University 
of Oregon School of Education 1954- 
55). 


Arithmetic and Curriculum Organiza- 
tion. By Vincent J. Glennon, with 
Catherine Stack and Students. No. 
3 in a Series of Monographs on the 
Teaching of Arithmetic. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Bureau of School Service, 
School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 


versity, 1954. 140 p. 


This significant monograph opens 
with a discussion of “Arithmetic and 
Three Patterns of Curriculum Organ- 
ization”: the Separate Subjects pat- 
tern, the Needs-of-the-Individual pat- 
tern, and the Child-in-Society pattern. 
Each is presented in terms of its major 
characteristics, its basic assumptions, 
its advantages and its limitations. 

The second chapter centers around 
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a discussion of “Arithmetic and Unit 
Teaching” and the unit method of 
curriculum organization. Special 
tention is given to the social and 
mathematical aspects of arithmetic 
instruction, to the role of a systematic 
arithmetic program, and to the role 
of practice—all in relation to unit 
teaching. ‘This chapter concludes with 
a suggested outline for the organiza- 
tion of units in arithmetic. 

The third chapter completes the in- 
troductory phase of the monograph 
with a discussion of the “Three Theo- 
ries of ‘Teaching Arithmetic” which 
originally (1935) were identified and 
characterized in detail by Brownell: 
the Drill theory, the Incidental-Learn- 
ing theory, and the Meaning theory. 

Readers familiar with Dr. Glennon’s 
preceding monograph, Teaching Arith- 
metic in the Modern School, will ob- 
serve two things among others. (a) 
The second and third chapters of the 
present volume represent a reorgan- 
ization of, and slight addition to the 
same material discussed in a single 
chapter (II) of the earlier publication. 
(b) ‘The remaining nine chapters of 
the present monograph follow the 
same pattern utilized in the body of 
the preceding volume, but differ in 
their central themes. 








Each of these remaining nine chap- 
ters (IV-XII) is an illustrative unit 
developed in accordance with the prin- 
ciples and plan discussed earlier by 
Dr. Glennon. One illustrative unit is 
given for each of the grade levels from 
the kindergarten through the eighth 
grade. Different central themes are 
used at each grade level: e. g., “Pets 
Are Fun” (first grade), ““Communica- 
tion” (third grade), etc. 

The appendixes to the present mono- 
graph include: a unit-outline plan; a 
list of available films, filmstrips, charts, 
and manipulative materials; and a 
bibliography of professional references. 

It is felt that Arithmetic and Currt- 
culum Organization can be of definite 
value to all of those interested in im- 
proving the quality and effectiveness 
of arithmetic instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools. As planned and or- 
ganized, the illustrative units take ade- 
quate cognizance of the important 
objectives of arithmetic instruction— 
both the social and the mathematical, 
with emphasis upon concept develop- 
ment and understanding—in relation 
to the broader objectives of education 
in the elementary school. 

—Reviewed by J. FRED WEAVER, 
School of Education, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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